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DOROTHY  DAINTY  AT  SCHOOL 

CHAPTER  I 

AT   THE   STONE   COTTAGE 

THE  sunlight  shimmered  through  the 
fluttering  leaves,  and  shone  upon 
the  great  stone  house,  upon  the 
garden  beds  where  flamed  the  scarlet  sal- 
vias and  gay  gladioli,  and  the  fountain 
sparkled  as  if  it  were  made  of  diamonds, 
as  it  danced  high  in  air,  then  plashed  in 
its  marble  basin. 

Down  the  broad  driveway  came  a  troop 
of  laughing  children,  their  eyes  shining, 
their  curls  blowing  in  the  breeze. 
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"  Who'll  get  there  first?  who'll  get  there 
first  ?  "  cried  Molly  Merton. 

*^Me !  me !  "  answered  the  merry  voices; 
and  Bijou,  the  white  poodle,  joined  in  the 
excitement,  rushing  after  the  children  as 
if  he  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 

'^Wait  for  me  just  a  little  minute;  I 
can't  hurry  so  vewy  fast,"  called  Flossie 
Barnet,  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

"Let's  wait  for  Flossie,"  said  Dorothy 
Dainty,  the  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired  little 
fairy;  "she  can't  run  as  fast  as  we  can, 
you  know." 

"  I  think  you  were  weal  nice  to  wait," 
said  Flossie,  sweetly.  "  Now  we'll  all  get 
there  first." 

The  children  laughed  ;  and  Bijou,  think- 
ing it  must  indeed  be  funny,  commenced 
to  bark  shrilly,  as  if  thus  joining  in  the 
merriment. 
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"  0  dear  !  I'll  have  to  carry  him  back," 
said  Dorothy ;  "  he  wouldn't  be  still  a 
minute  if  I  took  him  with  us." 

^^  Oh,  yes,  he  would,"  said  Katie  Dean; 
*' he'd  just  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  We'll  be  late  if  you  stop  to  go  back 
with  him,"  objected  Molly;  "  and  you  said 
Aunt  Charlotte  said  we  mustn't  be  late." 

Dorothy  was  not  quite  sure  what  she 
ought  to  do.  It  was  true  that  they  were 
a  little  late,  so  she  decided  to  go  on  to 
the  cottage,  and  if  Aunt  Charlotte  did  not 
wish  him  to  enter,  she  could  leave  the 
poodle  upon  the  piazza,  and  when  he 
found  that  she  was  not  coming  out  to 
play  with  him,  he  would  trot  home. 

The  other  children  had  called  for  Dor- 
othy, and  together  they  were  hurrying 
toward  the  private  school  which  Aunt 
Charlotte  Grayson  taught  at  her  home. 
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The  nearest  school  which  they  could 
have  attended  was  nearly  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  they  were  delighted  when  Mrs. 
Dainty  induced  Mrs.  Grayson,  who  had 
once  been  her  governess  and  teacher,  to 
open  a  private  school. 

The  cottage  windows  were  filled  with 
flowering  plants,  and  the  children  believed 
that  nowhere  could  be  found  so  cheerful 
and  sunny  a  schoolroom. 

Left  outside  the  door,  the  poodle  wailed 
so  dismally  that  Dorothy  looked  from  the 
window  and  shook  her  finger  at  him, 
telling  him  to  go  home.  This  he  stoutly 
refused  to  do,  and  commenced  to  bark 
so  loudly  that  Aunt  Charlotte  thought 
best  to  let  him  in. 

^*  Perhaps  he  will  lie  down  quietly 
beside  you,  Dorothy,"  she  said. 

Then    she    endeavored    to   learn   how 
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many  of  the  children  could  read,  that  she 
might  divide  them  into  two  classes,  when 
suddenly  the  gardener  thrust  his  frowzy 
head  in  at  the  open  window. 

"  Axin'  yer  pardin',  mum,"  he  said, 
^^but  Oive  got  two  wheel-barrers  out 
here  beyant,  one  filled  wid  plants,  an' 
t'other  wid  peraties,  an'  Oim  not  knowin' 
which  is  fer  yez.  Oive  clane  forgot  what 
Missus  Dainty  said." 

The  children  were  laughing,  and  as 
Aunt  Charlotte  left  the  room  to  tell  John 
where  to  place  the  plants  which  were 
intended  for  her,  Molly  thought  she  saw 
her  pleasant  smile  broaden. 

'^  Do  you  s'pose  she  laughed  when  she 
got  out  in  the  hall  ?  "  she  whispered  to 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy  shook  her  curly  head. 

"  I  don't  b'lieve  she  did,"  she  said. 
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^'  My  mamma  says  Aunt  Charlotte  is 
always  vewy  corwect,"  said  Flossie,  and 
just  then  Mrs.  Grayson  entered  the 
room. 

Nina  and  Jeanette  Earl  were  a  little 
older  than  the  others,  and  were  already 
able  to  read  very  well.  Dorothy,  Molly, 
and  Katie  were  not  as  advanced.  The 
long  words  troubled  them,  and  of  arith- 
metic they  knew  nothing,  while  with 
Flossie,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
school,  Aunt  Charlotte  must  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Jeanette  considered  herself  the  head  of 
the  class,  and  was  inclined  to  give  herself 
airs  because  of  the  extra  knowledge  which 
she  believed  she  possessed.  When  Aunt 
Charlotte  called  upon  her  to  read,  she 
arose  with  quite  a  flourish,  and  looked 
about  her  as  if  to  say  :  — 
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'^  Now  you'll  hear  something  fine !  " 

In  place  of  an  ordinary  reader,  Aunt 
Charlotte  had  chosen  a  fine  book  of  fairy 
tales,  and  as  they  were  to  read  a  part  of 
a  story  each  day,  the  children  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  following,  when  more  of 
the  story  would  be  read. 

Jeanette  opened  the  book  and  read, 
"  The  Peasant  Who  Became  a  Kmg." 

The  children  were  all  attention.  How 
charming  it  was  to  hear  of  the  peasant 
working  in  the  field  who  was  accosted 
by  a  little  old  man  who  asked  him  if  he 
were  not  tired  of  working. 

'' '  Oh,  yes ! '  said  the  peasant,  '  but 
what  else  can  I  do  ?  ' 

'' '  You  can  be  king,'  said  the  little  old 
man. 

"  ^Now  you  are  poking  fun  at  me,'  said 
the  peasant,  angrily. 
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'*  '  Not  so,  my  son/  was  the  reply. 
*  Drop  your  hoe  and  come  with  me.' 

"Then  the  peasant  tramped  through  the 
wood  across  the  glen,  over  a  marsh  that 
was  full  of  bogs,  and  then  up  the  moun- 
tain-side to  a  tiny  hut,  where  the  little 
man  made  him  enter,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  stoop  to  do  so.  There  was  a 
kettle  boiling  over  a  fire,  and  the  dwarf 
dipped  a  cuj)  into  the  hot  mixture  and 
told  the  peasant  to  drink. 

"  Like  a  flash  all  was  changed !  He 
was  no  longer  a  peasant!  He  could 
hear  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  roll- 
ing of  drums!  He  could  see  waving 
banners,  and  soon  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  richly  dressed  people  who 
cried :  — 

"  '  The  king,  the  king !  Long  live 
the  king!'" 
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The  story  was  very  exciting,  and  the 
children  listened  eagerly. 

''  Then  a  nobleman  stepped  forward, 
and  offered  the  peasant  the  crown  which 
he  placed  upon  his  head,  and  then  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne." 

So  said  the  story,  but  in  her  haste  to 
show  how  well  she  could  read,  Jeanette 
got  it  slightly  twisted. 

"  A  nobleman  offered  him  the  throne 
which  he  placed  upon  his  head,  and  then 
sat  down  upon  the  crown,"  read  Jeanette, 
and  at  first  she  could  not  imagine  why 
the  pupils  were  laughing.  When  Aunt 
Charlotte  pointed  out  her  error,  she 
blushed  hotly  as  she  said :  — 

"  Well,  they  needn't  have  laughed ; 
they  knew  what  I  meant." 

"  Why  could  you  not  laugh  with 
themT'      asked    Aunt    Charlotte;      but 
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Jeanette  was  sulky  and  would  not 
answer.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  she 
would  be  a  charmmg  member  of  the  class 
when  everythmg  pleased  her,  but  would 
she  be  impatient  or  sulky  if  she  chose'? 

Aunt  Charlotte  decided  to  watch  her 
closely  and,  if  possible,  correct  the  fault. 
She  told  Jeanette  to  be  seated,  and  asked 
Nina  to  read  the  next  paragraph. 

''  Then  a  gorgeously  dressed  nobleman 
knelt  before  him  and  asked  :  — 

''  '  What  is  your  first  command,  0 
king  % ' 

"  Now  the  peasant  tried  to  think  what 
a  real  king  would  be  likely  to  say,  but  he 
could  not  imagine  what  would  sound  truly 
royal.  He  saw  that  the  courtiers  were 
waiting  for  him  to  speak,  and  he  was  very 
much  frightened. 

" '  Whatever  I  say  will  sound  like  the 
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peasant  that  I  am/  lie  thought,  ^so  it  may 
as  well  be  one  thmg  as  another.' 

'^  As  he  was  begmning  to  feel  hungry, 
he  thought  the  best  thmg  to  do  would  be 
to  order  some  food,  and  at  the  same  thue 
learn  how  great  his  power,  as  a  ruler, 
might   be. 

*'  ^  Bake  me  a  chicken  pie  as  big  as  this 
throne,'  he  shouted,  waving  his  sceptre 
and  stamping  his  foot. 

"  Immediately  the  chamberlain  told  the 
page  and  the  page  told  the  next  page, 
who  told  the  lord  butler,  who  told  the 
chief  cook  that  the  king  had  commanded 
that  a  chicken  pie  as  large  as  his  throne 
be  baked,  and  by  the  flurry  which  his 
command  created  in  the  royal  kitchen,  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  his  word  was  law. 

"  One  thing  puzzled  him  more  than  all 
the  rest.    His  hands,  which  had  been  hard 
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and  grimy  from  toiling  in  the  field,  were 
now  as  white  and  delicate  as  the  hands 
of  the  noblemen  about  him,  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  fine  shoes  upon  his  feet, 
they  were  many  sizes  smaller  than  the 
rough  shoes  which  he  used  to  wear.  He 
was  about  to  speak  of  these  things  when 
it  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  fine  people 
about  him  did  not  know  that  he  was  not 
a  real  king,  he  had  better  not  tell  them, 
for  if  they  learned  that  he  was  a  peasant, 
they  would  not  let  him  remain  in  the 
castle.  So  he  sent  a  little  page  to  learn 
if  the  chicken  pie  were  being  made,  and 
at  what  time  it  would  be  done." 

It  was  evident  that  Nina  and  Jeanette, 
Dorothy,  Molly,  and  Katie  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  reading  lessons  which 
would  each  day  unfold  a  delightful  fairy 
tale. 
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The  private  school  was  to  have  but  one 
session,  so  the  httle  friends  were  free 
every  afternoon  to  enjoy  as  many  games 
as  their  fancy  suggested. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  first  session 
the  children  turned  toward  home,  they 
were  delighted  with  their  first  school  day, 
and  as  they  walked  along  the  sunny  road, 
their  arms  about  each  other,  they  talked 
of  Aunt  Charlotte's  kindness,  of  the  de- 
lightful fairy  book,  and  of  the  pleasant 
days  to  come. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  STRANGE  PUPIL 

"p^OR  many  days  the  little  class  met 
r^  in  Aunt  Charlotte's  cheerful 
schoolroom  in  fair  or  stormy 
weather,  and  so  earnest  were  they  that 
they  made  fine  progress.  Dorothy 
proved  to  be  a  very  bright  pupil,  and 
the  other  children  strove  to  keep  up  with 
her  in  all  their  lessons.  They  were  all 
so  well  acquainted  that  the  class  seemed 
complete,  and  since  the  first  day  noth- 
ing had  occurred  to  disturb  their  lesson 
hours. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  town  stood  an 
old   building  which  was  called    a  hotel, 
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although  it  looked  more  like  a  dilapi- 
dated country  tavern. 

In  a  flat  in  the  upper  story  lived  Patricia 
Lavine,  and  she  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  she  thought  it  much  finer  to  live  in  a 
hotel  than  in  '^  just  a  house."  Most  people 
would  have  preferred  to  live  in  a  beautiful 
house  rather  than  in  a  shabby  hotel. 

Not  so  Patricia,  and  Patricia  always 
had  decided  opinions.  Her  father's  busi- 
ness often  kept  him  away  from  home  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  her  mother,  a  strange 
woman,  with  little  character  and  less  am- 
bition, had  the  entire  care  of  a  very  wilful 
child.  One  morning  Mrs.  Lavine  sat  by 
the  window,  reading.  Her  hair  was  un- 
tidy, and  her  dress  very  shabby,  yet  just 
before  breakfast  she  had  taken  a  novel 
and  sat  down  to  read  before  attempting 
to  freshen  her  toilet. 
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''The  breakfast  bell  is  ringing, 
mamma,"  said  Patricia  ;  ''  I've  got  on  my 
best  dress,  and  here's  my  new  hair  rib- 
bon.    Tie  my  hair,  will  you?" 

"  Oh,  run  down  to  breakfast,  Patricia ! 
I  don't  want  any.  I  only  want  to  finish 
reading  this  story." 

''But  you'll  have  to  tie  my  hair.  / 
can't,"  said  Patricia,  fretfully. 

"Well,  come  here  and  I'll  tie  it." 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  noticed  Patri- 
cia's frock.  "Why,  what  have  you  got 
on  your  best  frock  for  ?  Where  are  you 
going  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  anywhere  till  after 
breakfast;  then  I'm  goin'  to  school,  to 
private  school,  too.  I'm  not  goin'  to  the 
other  school  any  more." 

"  Now,  Patricia !  Well,  was  there  ever 
such  a  child   fer  notions !     You'll  go  to 
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school  same's  usual,  'n'  you  don't  need  to 
wear  that  frock.  The  other  one  is  good 
enough." 

"  All  the  same,  I  ain't  gom'  to  the 
school  I've  been  gom'  to.  Some  of  the 
girls  said  yesterday  that  there  Avas  a  pri- 
vate school  that  Dorothy  Dainty,  Molly 
Merton,  Flossie  Barnet,  and  those  Earl 
girls  are  goin'  to,  'n'  I  said  /  could  go  to 
that  school  if  I  wanted  to,  'n'  they  said  I 
couldn't.  You'll  have  to  let  me  go,  or 
they'll  think  you  can't." 

Patricia  knew  that  her  mother's  vanity 
could  not  bear  having  it  said  that  there  was 
anything  which  she  could  not  do.  Her 
answer  made  Patricia  think  that  a  little 
more  teasing  would  surely  gain  permission. 

''  How  you  do  persist !  "  she  said  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  ought  to  have  some  breakfast  if  I'm 
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goin'  to  school,"  said  Patricia ;  ''  and  I'm 
goin'  to  the  private  school,  or  else  I  won't 
go  at  all !  " 

A  true,  womanly  mother  would  have 
told  her  little  daughter  very  plainly  what 
she  must  do,  and  would  have  insisted  that 
she  obey ;  but  Mrs.  Lavine  was  not  that 
sort  of  woman.  She  would  consent  to  al- 
most anything,  if  thus  Patricia's  teasing 
might  be  stopped. 

'^  Oh,  how  you  act,  Patricia,  when  I'm 
trying  to  read  this  story  and  see  how  it 
comes  out." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  any  school  but  the  pri- 
vate school  where  those  fine  children  go," 
said  Patricia,  stoutly. 

"One  of  the  neighbors  told  me  you  had 
to  pay  in  advance.  You'd  have  to  take 
the  money  with  you,  'n'  you  don't  know 
how  much  it  is." 
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"  Yes,  I  do,  I  rfo,"  said  Patricia,  '^  'cause 
Jeanette  Earl  told  me.  Give  me  the 
money  an'  I'll  go  right  off.  If  you  don't 
hurry  I'll  be  late." 

'^  I  can't  have  any  peace  when  you  get 
started  to  tease.  Come  here  and  let  me 
tie  your  hair ;  I  s'pose  I'll  have  to  let  you 
go.  I  don't  see  much  sense  in  it.  Pub- 
lic schools  were  good  'nough  for  me,  but 
I  don't  know  as  I  want  folks  to  say  you 
couldvit  go." 

Patricia  was  happy.  She  never  cared 
that  her  mother  did  not  wish  her  to  do  a 
thing.  That  she  could  have  her  own  way 
was  delightful. 

Near  a  sunny  window  Flossie  sat  puz- 
zling over  a  lesson  which  Aunt  Charlotte 
had  assigned  for  her,  and  the  spelling 
class   was   reciting,    when    the   door-bell 
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rang  sharply,  and  the  children  wondered 
who  had  arrived,  for  callers  were  not  ex- 
pected at  the  cottage  until  after  the  school 
session. 

Before  Aunt  Charlotte  had  crossed  the 
hall,  the  bell  rang  again  even  louder  than 
before,  and  when  she  opened  the  door 
Patricia  entered,  not  waiting  to  be  invited 
to  do  so. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Aunt  Char- 
lotte. 

''  I've  come  to  school,"  announced 
Patricia. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  have  a 
new  pupil,"  said  Aunt  Charlotte,  mildly, 
while  she  wondered  at  Patricia's  pert 
manner. 

"  What  is  your  name  ]  "  she  asked. 

"  I'm  Patricia  Lavine,"  was  the  prompt 
answer,  '^and  ma  sent  me  this  morning, 
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and  she  told  me  to  give  you  this  envelope. 
I  didn't  mean  to  be  late." 

She  thrust  the  envelope  containing  the 
money  for  one  term  into  Aunt  Charlotte's 
hand.  Through  the  half  open  door  she 
could  see  the  other  children,  and  she  at 
once  entered  the  class  room,  Aunt  Char- 
lotte following  her,  her  fine  face  showing 
her  surprise  at  the  child's  boldness.  This 
surely  was  not  the  sort  of  child  whom 
Mrs.  Dainty  would  choose  for  a  classmate 
for  Dorothy,  yet  it  must  be  that  Patricia 
had  been  invited  to  join  the  class.  She 
determined  to  see  Mrs.  Dainty  as  soon  as 
the  school  was  dismissed  and  ask  her 
about  the  new  pupil. 

If  Patricia  had  known  the  thoughts 
which  were  in  Aunt  Charlotte's  mind,  she 
could  not  have  acted  more  wisely.  All 
the  morning  she  was  so  gentle,  so  quiet. 
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SO  polite,  that  one  might  abnost  have  won- 
dered if  one  had  been  mistaken  in  think- 
ing her  bold.  At  recess  time  she  seemed 
eager  to  play  those  games  which  pleased 
the  others  best,  and  Dorothy  and  her 
friends  were  surprised  at  her  gentleness. 
They  remembered  how  roughly  she  used 
to  play,  snatching  at  a  skirt,  a  hat,  or  fly- 
ing hair,  if  thus  she  might  succeed  in 
^'  tagging  "  a  playmate. 

Now  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  a  differ- 
ent girl.  She  was  a  pretty  child,  well 
dressed,  although  her  frock  was  a  trifle 
gaudy ;  and  now  that  she  seemed  willing 
to  play  gently,  they  could  not  understand 
why  they  were  not  fond  of  her.  They 
did  not  know  that  her  gentleness  was 
not  pleasing  because  it  was  not  sincere. 

If  a  child  is  gentle  because  she  has  a 
loving  heart  and  wishes  to  be  kind,  then 
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she  seems  fresh  and  sweet  and  true,  and 
every  one  will  love  her.  Patricia  was 
gentle  only  because  she  feared  that  if  she 
were  rude  she  would  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  school.  The  children  felt 
the  difference,  although  they  could  not 
have  explained  it. 

Aunt  Charlotte  stood  by  the  window, 
watching  the  children  at  play.  In  her 
hand  she  held  the  small  silver  bell,  for 
recess  time  was  nearly  over.  The  tall 
geraniums  in  the  w^indow  and  a  large 
shrub  in  the  garden  concealed  her  from 
view,  and  the  children  did  not  realize 
that  their  chatter  was  overheard. 

''Isn't  it  too  bad  that  Nancy  Ferris 
isn't  here  in  school  with  us?" 

Molly  asked  the  question,  and  Aunt 
Charlotte  turned  a  trifle  pale,  and  set 
her  lips  tightly  that  the  tears  might  not 
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come.  All  the  morning  she  had  been 
unable  to  keep  from  thinking  of  Nancy, 
the  little  waif  whom  Mrs.  Dainty  had 
befriended  and  placed  in  her  care.  As  she 
looked  from  the  window,  she  saw  a  dark 
frown  upon  Patricia's  face,  Avhile  Dorothy's 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  red  lips 
quivered  as  she  answered  Molly. 

"  Oh,  I  do  wish  we  had  her  with  us, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  she  was  stolen 
right  out  of  Aunt  Charlotte's  garden.  I 
asked  mamma  this  morning  if  she  thought 
we'd  ever  find  Nancy,  and  she  said,  — 

*^ '  We  hope  to  find  her,  Dorothy. 
Your  papa  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  searching  for  her,  and 
we  can  only  wait.' 

''  I  said,  '  Waiting  is  so  hard,  mamma,' 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to 
cry,  when  she  said :  — 
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'^ '  Indeed,  yes.  Waiting  is  hard,  and 
I  am  sorry  you  have  had  so  soon  to 
learn  it/ 

"•  I  miss  her  so,"  she  continued. 

''  The  maid  said,  '  Miss  Dorothy,  you'll 
get  used  to  it,'  but  I  know  I  never  shall 
like  to  have  Nancy  away." 

^'  We  miss  her  vewy,  vewy  much," 
said  dear  little  Flossie ;  ''  but  it  is  being 
^fwaid  for  her  that  makes  us  want  to 
cwy." 

Aunt  Charlotte's  hand  shook  as  she 
heard  Flossie's  words.  She  felt  as  Flossie 
did,  that  fearing  for  Nancy's  safety  was 
even  worse  than  the  loss  of  her  compan- 
ionship. Over  and  over  she  asked  the 
question :  — 

''  Who  could  have  had  the  heart  to 
steal  Nancy  from  me  ?  " 

It  was  past  the  time  to  ring  the  little 
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bell,  yet  a  moment  longer  she  waited, 
as  she  endeavored  to  become  calm  to 
greet  the  children. 

While  the  others  were  talking  of 
Nancy,  Aunt  Charlotte  could  not  but 
notice  that  Patricia  looked  very  unpleas- 
ant. She  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  she  held  her  head  very  high,  and 
while  she  twisted  a  lock  of  hair  over 
her  finger,  she  looked  off  down  the  road 
as  if  not  caring  to  listen  to  what  the 
children  were  saying. 

It  was  Molly  Merton  who  first  noticed 
Patricia's  strange  manner;  so,  turning 
quickly  toward  her  she  said :  — 

'^  You  used  to  know  Nancy ;  it  was 
you  who  went  with  Nancy  and  me  when 
we  had  our  fortunes  told.  You  showed 
us  the  way  to  the  gypsy  camp,  don't  you 
remember  ]  " 
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Patricia  turned  sharply  about. 

"  Well,  what  if  I  did  ?  "  she  snapped. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Molly,  "  only  when 
we  were  talking  about  her  just  now,  you 
never  said  a  word,  and  yovi  acted  as  if 
you  didn't  know  what  we  meant." 

'^  Well,  what  could  I  say?"  replied 
Patricia.  "  I  don't  know  where  she's  gone, 
or  who  stole  her,  how  could  I  ?  I'm  sorry 
she's  lost,  but  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
talking  about  it." 

Dorothy  looked  in  surprise  at  the 
child  who  could  hear  of  a  friend  who  had 
been  stolen,  and  yet  not  be  grieved  or 
anxious. 

Aunt  Charlotte  had  not  heard  Patricia's 
impatient  speech,  for  the  postman  had 
called  with  the  mail,  and  she  had  left  the 
window  while  Molly  was  speaking. 

Laying  her  letters  upon  the  table,  she 
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stepped  to  the  window  and  with  the  little 
bell  called  the  pupils  to  their  lessons. 

They  were  unusually  quiet  during  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  and  Aunt  Charlotte 
called  for  the  reading  lesson,  thinking 
that  the  fairy  tale  might  cheer  them ;  so 
the  fairy  book  was  opened  and  a  short 
story  chosen  that  they  might  finish  read- 
ing it  before  the  closing  hour. 

Thus  far  the  children  had  insisted  that 
the  first  story  which  they  had  read  had 
been  by  far  the  best.  Its  ending  had 
been  so  amusing,  when  the  peasant,  who 
had  fallen  asleep  in  the  field,  awoke  to 
find  that  he  was  only  a  peasant  after  all, 
and  that  the  throne  room  and  the  brilUant 
courtiers,  the  little  old  man,  and  even  the 
huge  chicken  pie  had  vanished  as  if  by 
magic. 

"  Bless   me !     This   hoe   must    be   my 
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sceptre,    and   this  old  hat,  my   crown !  " 
he  said. 

Now  they  read  of  the  fairy  who  longed 
for  new  gowns,  although  she  already  had 
a  thousand. 

'^  There  are  enough  gowns,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  am  tired  of  them  all.  Make  me 
one  such  as  never  was  worn  by  mortal 
or  sprite." 

^^So  the  elfin  dressmaker  searched  high 
and  low,  through  forest  and  glen,  by  lake 
and  by  fountain,  for  something  new  of 
which  to  weave  a  beautiful  gown,  and  at 
last  he  found  it  by  the  shore.  He  caught 
the  great  waves  before  they  broke  on  the 
golden  sand,  and  stole  their  crests  of 
bright,  sparkling  foam.  From  the  spray 
he  wove  a  frock  such  as  never  had  been 
seen  in  fairyland,  and  the  pretty  sprite 
loved  him  for  the  beauty  of  his  work,  and 
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they  were  married,  and  lived  happily  ever 
after.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the 
chalice  of  a  lily,  and  the  music  was  fur- 
nished by  a  band  of  yellow  striped  bumble- 
bees, who  played  as  they  poised  upon  a 
large  green  leaf  close  beside  the  lily." 

How  they  enjoyed  the  story!  Even 
Patricia  seemed  pleased. 

When  school  was  dismissed,  the  chil- 
dren clasped  hands  and  skipped  down 
the  road  and  laughed  when  Bijou  ran 
to  greet  them. 

Dorothy's  great  garden  and  the  cottage 
garden  joined,  so  that  she  had  but  a  very 
short  walk  home. 

Molly  and  Flossie  lived  a  little  farther 
down  the  avenue.  Katie  Dean  still  far- 
ther, and  Nina  and  Jeanette  Earl  were 
the  farthest  from  the  cottage,  so  that 
Patricia,  if  she  chose,  could  have  company 
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for  nearly  half  of  her  walk  home.  But 
one  never  could  guess  what  Patricia  would 
do.  Just  outside  the  cottage  gate  she 
hastily  said  ^^Good-by,"  and  turned  toward 
home,  as  if  she  did  not  wish  for  company. 

"  Wait  for  us,"  said  Jeanette  Earl ;  "  we 
are  going  the  same  way  that  you  are." 

''I  couldn't  wait,"  said  Patricia,  turn- 
ing to  answer.  ''  I  live  at  a  hotel,  and 
we  lunch  at  one.  I  shall  be  late  any- 
way, even  if  I  hurry,"  and  she  ran  swiftly 
down  the  avenue. 

^^sn't  she  queer?"  said  Molly.  "I 
don't  b'lieve  she  couldn't  wait."  Molly 
was  always  hasty. 

"  Well,  perhaps  she  did  have  to  hurry," 
said  Dorothy,  who  was  ever  a  peacemaker. 

''  She  didn't  look  as  if  she  was  sorry 
she  couldn't  wait,"  said  Jeanette;  which 
was  indeed  true. 


CHAPTER  III 

NANCY 

IN  an  upper  room  in  a  dingy  city 
tenement-house  sat  a  little  girl,  whose 
dark  eyes  plainly  showed  that  she 
had  been  crying.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  handsomely  embroidered  slipper,  but  she 
seemed  to  feel  no  interest  in  the  pretty 
thing,  and  its  mate  fell  from  her  lap  to 
the  floor,  where  it  lay  unnoticed.  The 
door  opened,  and  an  energetic-looking 
woman  entered  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment gazing  at  the  little  girl,  then  she 
spoke :  — 

'^  Well,  Nancy,  I  must  say  ye're  a  sight. 
YeVe   cried  'til  yer  eyes  are  red,   'n'   ye 
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look  's  if  ye  hadn't  a  friend  in  the 
world." 

"  I  haven't,  now,^^  said  Nancy,  the  tears 
filling  her  eyes.  ''  I  had  friends,  dear 
friends,  till  you  took  me  away  from 
them,  and  brought  me  here." 

''Now  look  here,  Nancy.  'Twasn't  me 
that  took  ye ;  ye  know  that.  'Twas  yer 
Uncle  Steve  Ferris,  an'  I'm  only  his 
wife.  He  don't  think  me  important,  but 
I'll  jest  remind  ye  of  one  thing.  When 
ye  say  ye  ain't  got  no  friends,  what 
d'ye  call  us  ?  Jest  tell  me  that !  Steve's 
put  out  all  the  money  ter  fit  ye  ter 
dance,  an'  Perfessor  Bonfanti  don't  charge 
no  small  price ;  'n'  I've  taken  keer  of  ye 
ever  sence  ye  came.  Why  don't  ye  call 
us  friends,  unless  ye  want  ter  be  on- 
grateful  ?  " 

''  But  you  don't  care  for  me,  you  don't 
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either  of  you  care  for  me,  and  you  only 
had  me  tramed  to  dance  because  — " 

Nancy  paused,  frightened  at  what  she 
had  said. 

"  Because  what  ?  Ye  might  as  well 
out  with  it." 

Nancy's  eyes  flashed.  She  sprang  from 
the  low  seat  and  took  a  step  nearer  to 
the  woman.     She  was  not  afraid  now. 

'^Because  Uncle  Steve  wants  the 
money  that  they  pay  for  my  dancmg. 
I  heard  two  men  talking  about  it  last 
night,  just  as  I  was  going  to  the  dress- 
ing-room to  get  ready  to  go  home." 

Nancy  was  in  earnest,  and  Mrs.  Ferris 
knew  that  the  little  girl  fully  realized 
that  they  felt  no  kindly  interest  in  her; 
that  Steve  had  stolen  her  and  given 
her  a  home  because  he  did  not  like 
to    work,     and    Nancy,    by    dancing    at 
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the  theatre,  could  earn  his  living  for 
him. 

'^Now,  Nancy/'  said  Mrs.  Ferris  in  a 
wheedling  tone,  '^ye  shouldn't  b'lieve 
everything  ye  hear.     Ye  needn't  —  " 

'^I  guess,  Mis'  Ferris,  I'll  s'cuse  ye  from 
tryin'  ter  fix  over  what  Nancy  heared," 
said  Steve  Ferris.  He  had  reached  the 
doorway  just  in  time  to  hear  Nancy's 
speech  and  Mrs.  Ferris's  effort  to  explain. 

He  now  turned  his  dark,  frowning  face 
toward  the  little  girl  who  cowered  be- 
neath his  harsh  glance. 

"  Ye  needn't  be  frightened,"  he  said, 
although  his  voice  was  far  from  pleasant. 

"  Set  down  an'  listen  ter  Avhat  I've  got 
ter  say.  I  may  as  well  tell  ye  that  what 
ye  heared  was  true.  What  would  be 
the  use  er  me  tryin'  ter  fix  it  over  after 
ye  heared  if?     But  s'pose  I  do  take  the 
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money  ye  gits  fer  dancin'?  Ain't  it  cost 
me  a  pooty  penny  ter  git  ye  learnt  ter 
dance?  I  takes  yer  money  now,  as  fast 
as  ye  earns  it,  but  what  er  that  ?  When 
ye  git  ter  be  a  young  lady,  ye  kin  claim 
all  the  money  ye  earn  fer  yerself,  'n'  then 
ye'll  be  gittin'  rich,  'n'  all  because  I  had 
ye  trained  ter  dance.  Don't  ye  think 
ye  ought  ter  be  some  thankful  ter  me? 
Ain't  I  got  er  right  ter  take  the  money 
now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  the  money,  it  truly  isn't 
the  money,"  said  Nancy ;  "  it  is  that  you 
wouldn't  care  what  happened  to  me,  you 
wouldn't  want  me  here  at  all  if  I  couldn't 
get  the  money  for  you.  It  isn't  me  you 
want ;  it's  nothing  but  the  money,  and  I 
wish,  how  I  do  wish  I  could  go  home  to 
Aunt  Charlotte.  I'm  homesick  and  lone- 
some.   You  scolded  me  because  I  couldn't 
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eat  this  noon.  You  said  I  didn't  like  the 
lunch  you  offered  me,  but  it  wasn't  that. 
I  was  so  homesick  that  I  just  couldn't 
eat." 

*^  Wal,  ye'U  hev  ter  eat,  else  ye  won't 
be  able  ter  dance.  Most  folks  has  ter  eat 
ef  they  wants  ter  be  able  ter  do  anything, 
'n'  ye  ain't  much  different  from  other 
folks.  I  guess  there's  no  use  in  me  tell- 
in'  ye  that  ye  can't  go  home.  I've  told 
ye  that  so  many  times,  ye'd  ought  ter 
know  it  now.  I  guess  ye  understand 
what  I've  been  sayin'  ter  ye,"  he  con- 
cluded, ''  'n'  I'll  be  goin'  down  town." 

Steve  Ferris  slouched  out  of  the  room 
without  glancing  toward  Nancy,  who  sat 
upon  the  low  seat,  a  weary,  discouraged 
little  girl,  whose  longing  for  her  home 
seemed  even  stronger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 
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A  long  time  she  sat  motionless,  as  over 
and  over  in  her  mind  she  tm^ned  the  little 
plans  which  she  had  often  made  for  mak- 
ing her  escape.  At  last  she  spoke,  but 
it  was  hardly  above  a  whisper. 

"  I  can't  think  of  any  sure  way  of  get- 
ting to  Aunt  Charlotte.  IVe  no  one  to 
help  me,  and  any  way  I  try  to  plan  it, 
there's  something  that  won't  go  just 
right." 

Then  she  remembered  that  Mrs.  Ferris 
had  said  that  crying  had  made  her  look 
hke  a  fright.  There  was  a  little  mirror 
hanging  near  the  window,  and  Nancy 
mounted  a  chair  and  peeped  into  it.  Yes, 
it  was  true  that  her  eyes  were  red,  and  her 
mouth  drooped  at  the  corners.  It  was  a 
sad  little  face  that  looked  back  at  her, 
yet  a  faint  smile  made  the  eyes  brighter, 
for,   truly.   Aunt   Charlotte    would   know 
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her  if  she  could  see  her  now,  she 
thought. 

"  If  I  looked  happy,  I'd  look  just  the 
same  as  when  I  used  to  live  at  the  cot- 
tage and  play  with  Dorothy,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Sue,  the  maid  of  all  work,  passed 
through  the  room,  and  pausing,  looked 
at  Nancy. 

''  Ye  don't  look  fine  when  ye've  been 
cryin',"  she  remarked.  "  Ye'd  better  look 
in  the  glass  when  ye've  got  yer  hair 
curled,  an'  the  gauze  an'  spangled  frock 
onto  yer.      Then  ye're  wuth  lookin'   at." 

Nancy  turned  from  the  little  looking- 
glass  and,  still  standing  upon  the  chair, 
she  looked  at  Sue  without  answering. 

The  girl  set  down  her  brush  and  dust- 
pan, and  walking  over  to  Nancy  took  the 
child's  cold  hands  in  hers. 
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"  Land !  What  makes  yer  hands  so  cold, 
an'  yer  cheeks  bright  as  ef  ye  was  burnin' 
warm  ?  Ye  don't  usually  git  excited,  even 
when  it's  time  fer  ye  ter  dance,  until  the 
music  begins.  Most  gin'rally  ye  stand 
'round  till  ye  hear  the  triangle  an'  the 
drums,  an'  then  ye  seem  ter  wake  up,  an' 
ye  dance  like  a  little  whirlwind.  Then 
when  ye've  done  dancin',  away  ye  run  ter 
the  dressin'-room  and  all  yer  vim  seems 
gone,  an'  ye  mope  till  we  take  ye  home." 

Still  Nancy  did  not  speak,  and  Sue,  be- 
coming frightened,  laid  her  arm  about 
her,  for  the  first  time  showing  a  bit  of 
sympathy. 

'^  Ye  look  real  queer,  Nancy,"  she  said, 
hardly  above  a  whisper,  lest  Mrs.  Ferris 
might  hear  and  be  angry.  ''  Are  ye  sick  ? 
Ye  needn't  be  afeared  ter  tell  me ;  I  won't 
tell,  honest  I  won't." 
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Eagerly  Nancy  bent  toward  Sue  as  she 
whispered :  — 

"  I'm  not  sick,  but  I'm  sure  I  cannot 
dance  to-night." 

*'  Oh,  but  ye'U  hev  ter  dance,  er  I  do'no' 
what  Steve  Ferris  would  do.  Ye'd  be 
Afraid  ter  say  ye  couldn't." 

''  I'd  be  afraid  to  say  I  couldn't,  but  I 
don't  believe  I  can  dance  to-night  or  — 
any  more." 

"  Why,  Nancy !  "  cried  Sue,  her  face 
plainly  showing  her  fear  of  what  Steve 
Ferris  might  do  if  Nancy's  words  were 
true. 

*^Well,  I  don't  believe  I  could  dance 
to-night,"  Nancy  insisted ;  "■  I'm  'most  sure 
I'll  cry  if  I  try  ;  or  if  I  don't  cry,  I  may 
forget  the  steps  Professor  Bonfanti  has 
taught  me.  I  don't  know  what  I  will  do 
if  Steve  says  I  must  dance  to-night,  for 
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indeed  Pm  just  sure  I  can't,  and  I  don't 
dare  to  tell  him." 

"  I'm  sorry  fer  ye,  Nancy,"  said  Sue, 
"  an'  p'raps  I  can  help  ye.  Ye  don't  want 
me  ter  tell  Steve  what  ye've  told  me,  an' 
I  promised  not  ter,  but  I'll  tell  Mis'  Ferris 
that  I  b'lieve  ye're  sick,  an'  she  can  tell 
Steve  what  she  thinks  best.  If  they  think 
ye're  sick,  they  may  git  ye  excused  from 
dancin'." 

So,  after  a  rough  attempt  at  comforting 
Nancy,  Sue  went  out  into  the  little  room 
which  served  as  a  kitchen  where  Mrs. 
Ferris  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
dinner. 

"  What's  that  ye  say.  Sue  ?  Seems  as 
if  I  couldn't  hev  heard  ye  right ;  take  off 
them  pertaters,  fill  up  the  teakittle,  an' 
then  I'll  try  ter  listen  ter  ye,"  said  Mrs. 
Ferris. 
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The  maid  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
as  she  replaced  the  cover  of  the  kettle- 
Mrs.  Ferris  said  :  — 

"  Now,  Sue,  what  was  ye  tryin'  ter  say 
ter  me  er  minute  ago  'bout  Nancy  ?  " 

"  I  said  I  didn't  think  she  looked  right. 
Her  hands  are  cold  an'  her  face  is  hot  an' 
red,  an'  I  b'lieve  she's  goin'  ter  be  sick. 
She  ain't  no  ways  fit  ter  dance,"  concluded 
the  girl,  bravely,  thus  doing  her  best  to 
plead  Nancy's  cause. 

Mrs.  Ferris  paused  and  looked  at  the 
girl  whom  she  considered  to  be  meddling. 

''So  ye  think  Nancy's  sick,  do  yel 
Wal,  I'll  advise  ye  ter  keep  yer  'pinion  ter 
yerself  I  ain't  over  pleased  with  it,  an' 
I  kin  tell  ve  Steve  wouldn't  be,"  said  Mrs. 
Ferris.  ''Ye'd  better  not  say  anything 
more  'bout  it ;  do  ye  hear  ?  There's  work 
'nough  I've  told  ye  ter  do  ter-day,  an'  ye'd 
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better  be  er  doin'  it  soon  as  yeVe  had  yer 
dinner." 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Steve 
Ferris  came  in  for  the  noon  meal,  he 
found  a  silent  party  around  his  table. 

Sue  was  sulky.  Mrs.  Ferris's  sharp 
words  had  provoked  her,  and  she  would 
not  talk,  eating  her  dinner  in  silence. 
Mrs.  Ferris,  thinking  of  what  Sue  had 
said,  was  watching  Nancy,  and  Nancy, 
whose  cheeks  were  burning,  was  trying  to 
eat  the  coarse  food,  and  finding  it  very 
hard  to  swallow  a  morsel,  because  of  the 
lump  in  her  throat. 

Steve  helped  himself  generously  to  the 
hot  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  reached  for 
the  plate  of  beets  and  thrust  his  fork  into 
a  huge  potato,  when  looking  up,  he  no- 
ticed that  the  others  were  silent,  and  that 
they  were  barely  tasting  their  food. 
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''  Say,  what's  the  matter  with  ye '? " 
he  asked,  holding  the  potato  upon  his 
fork,  and  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 
"  Why  don't  ye  speak,  er  be  ye  all 
deef  an'  dumb  ?  "  he  asked,  still  holding 
the  big  potato  high  in  air,  and  shak- 
ing it  at  his  wife  as  if  to  frighten  her 
into  answering  him. 

"We  ain't  deef,  an'  we  ain't  dumb, 
Steve,"  said  Mrs.  Ferris,  ''an'  ye'll  hev 
that  pertater  on  the  floor  ef  ye  ain't  ker- 
ful."  He  laid  it  on  his  plate  and  com- 
menced to  butter  a  slice  of  the  coarse, 
dingy-colored  bread.  He  seemed  to  be 
intent  upon  filling  his  plate  as  full  as 
possible,  when  again  he  spoke. 

''Wal,  ye're  er  queer  crowd  ter-day. 
Mis'  Ferris,  ye  ain't  spoke  but  once  since 
I  came  in,  an'  Sue  looks  sulky,  an'  Nancy 
ain't  eatin'  nothin'.     What  ails  ye?" 
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"Nancy  ain't  feelin'  quite  as  pert  as 
usual,  an'  that  don't  make  me  feel  cheer- 
ful. She  ain't  complained,  but  her  hands 
is  cold,  an'  her  face  is  hot,  'n'  she  don't 
feel  much  like  eatin'.  Any  child  that's 
well  is  bound  ter  eat,"   said  Mrs.  Ferris. 

Steve  Ferris  turned  his  scowling  face 
toward  Nancy,  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  learn  if  she  were  really  sick  or  only 
pretending,  then  he  said :  — 

"  Pass  yer  plate,  Nancy,  an'  I'll  give 
ye  some  more  cabbage." 

"  Nancy  don't  never  eat  cabbage,"  said 
Sue,  and  Steve  rewarded  her  with  a 
frown. 

"  Do  ye  want  anything  that  ye  don't 
see  on  the  table  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  'cause  ef 
ye  do,  jest  speak.  Ye've  got  ter  eat,  an' 
ye  may  as  well  hev  what  ye  want." 

Nancy  had  indeed  tried  to  eat,  but  her 
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eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  Steve's  last 
words  were  more  than  she  could  bear. 
Yes,  there  was  one  thmg  which  was  not 
on  the  table  for  which  she  eagerly  longed. 
It  was  love  that  she  wanted,  and  there 
was  never  any  love  in  the  Ferris  house- 
hold. Nancy  looked  up  at  Steve's  dark 
face  and  tried  to  answer,  but  instead  of 
words,  only  a  sob  was  heard,  and  she 
ran  from  the  table,  crying  as  she  went. 

'^Now  which  of  ye  has  been  puttin' 
notions  inter  that  child's  head?  Come, 
Mis'  Ferris,  is  it  you  er  Sue  ?  Say  quick, 
an'  I'll  settle  with  ye  without  wastin' 
time.     Come,  speak  up  !  " 

"We  ain't  put  no  notions  in  Nancy's 
head.  She  ain't  feelin'  well,  an'  ye'd  do 
well  ter  see  it,  Steve,"  said  his  wife.  "  I 
was  goin'  ter  ask  ye  if  ye  thought  'twould 
do  any  good  ter  hev  er  doctor  look  at  her." 
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"  Git  er  doctor  ter  look  at  her  ?  "  said 
Steve  Ferris,  with  a  loud  laugh.  "  It'll  do 
consid'able  more  good  ter  let  Perfessor 
Bonfanti  look  at  her,  an'  look  at  her  hard, 
too,"  and  having  made  this  unpleasant 
speech,  he  noisily  pushed  his  chair  back 
from  the  table,  and  putting  on  his  coat, 
took  his  hat  and  went  out.  Eeopening 
the  door,  he  looked  in  to  say :  — 

''  See  that  ye  git  Nancy  ready  on  time 
ter-night.  Ye  all  seem  ter  hev  notions 
ter-day,  an'  Fve  got  er  notion,  too.  I've 
er  notion  she'll  dance !  " 

^  *^  ^K  'K  '}•  n«  ^ 

The  bright  flush  had  grown  brighter  in 
Nancy's  cheeks,  when  in  the  flaring  light 
in  her  dressing-room  she  stood  patiently 
waiting  for  Sue  to  fasten  the  ribbons 
upon  her  shoulders.  She  had  begged 
Mrs.  Ferris  to  say  that  she  might  stay  at 
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home,  pleading  that  her  head  ached,  and 
that  she  could  not  dance,  but  the  only 
reply  which  she  received  was  an  assur- 
ance that  she  must  dance,  that  Steve  had 
said  that  she  must. 

Now  she  stood  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  although  Sue  offered  her  the  little 
tambourine,  she  did  not  look  at  it  or 
attempt  to  take  it.  It  was  nearing  the 
time  for  her  to  go  on,  yet  she  still  insisted 
that  she  could  not  dance. 

Steve  came  and  threatened  her,  but 
still  she  stood  looking  at  the  floor,  lovely, 
motionless,  sure  that  she  could  not  dance. 
Her  dark  curls  fell  about  her  face  so  that 
one  could  not  see  if  she  were  crying,  but 
her  voice  trembled  when  she  spoke,  and 
still  the  bright  color  burned  in  her  cheeks. 
Then  Bonfanti  came  to  plead  with  her. 

'^  Only  thmk,  Nancy,"  he  said,  "  when 
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I've  been  an'  trained  ye  ter  dance  like  er 
fairy  ye'd  oughtn't  ter  say  ye  ain't  goin' 
ter.  'Tain't  fair.  An'  there's  'nother  way 
'tain't  fair,  neither.  The  theatre  is  packed 
full  er  folks  that  hev  paid  fer  their  seats 
'cause  the  papers  says  ye're  goin'  ter 
dance  ter-night,  an'  there  they're  settin' 
an'  ye're  sayin'  ye  ain't  goin'  to  dance. 
I  wouldn't  er  thought  ye'd  do  that!^^ 

Nancy  looked  up  into  the  man's  face 
and  tried  to  smile  as  she  said  :  — 

''•  I  don't  like  not  to  be  fair,  so  I'll  try, 
but  truly,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could.  I 
can't  tell  you  why,  for  I  don't  know,  but 
truly,  truly,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could," 
she  repeated. 

*'  Ye'U  feel  different  when  ye  hears  the 
music,"  said  Bonfanti,  and  at  that  moment 
there  came  a  crash  of  melody  from  brazen 
cymbals  and  from  strings,  and  Bonfanti 
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gave  Nancy  the  tambourine  and  told  her 
to  go. 

Across  the  stage  she  ran,  looking  like 
an  elf  in  her  satin,  gauze,  and  spangles. 
Never  had  she  danced  more  gracefully,  or 
with  more  spirit.  She  whirled  upon  the 
tips  of  her  satin  slippers ;  she  threw  the 
tiny  tambourine  in  air  and  nimbly  caught 
it;  she  shook  it  above  her  head  and  set 
its  merry  bells  ringing.  Then  she  clasped 
it  to  her  breast  and  ran  away  toward  the 
rear  of  the  stage  as  if  intending  to  dance 
no  more,  then  down  again  to  the  foot- 
lights, to  laugh  at  her  audience  as  if  but 
playing  with  those  who  watched  her  fly- 
ing footsteps ;  then  whirling  upon  one  toe 
she  shook  her  tambourine,  tossed  her  dark 
curls,  and  ran  away  to  the  wings,  and 
thence  to  her  dressing-room. 

They  crowded  about  Nancy,  telling  her 
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how  well  she  had  done,  but  to  their  praise 
she  only  said  :  — 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  all,  but  take 
me  home  !     I'm  tired." 

Then  Steve  came  hurrying  into  the 
room.  "  Come,  come,  hurry  up,"  he  said; 
"seems  ter  me  ye  git  slower  'n'  slower. 
Sue !  Tie  on  her  hood  an'  wrap  her  cloak 
tight.     The  wind  is  kind  er  cold." 

Then,  turning  to  Nancy,  he  said  :  — 

"What  did  ye  mean  by  sayin'  ye 
couldn't  dance  ?  Ye  never  done  better  'n 
ye  did  ter-night." 

"  Indeed,  I  didn't  think  I  could  until  I 
heard  the  music.     I'm  tired  now." 

"  Wal,  ye  needn't  take  no  such  notions, 
fer  'tain't  no  use,  see?  Now  we'll  go 
home,"  and  he  led  the  way  toward  the 
street,  followed  by  Mrs.  Ferris,  Nancy, 
and  Sue. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PATRICIA 

NE    afternoon    Mrs.    Grayson    sat 
talking  with  Mrs.  Dainty  in  the 
cheerful  sitting  room  at  the  stone 
house. 

"  I  had  little  sleep  last  night,"  said 
Aunt  Charlotte.  "  All  through  the  night 
I  dreamed  of  Nancy,  and  in  my  dreams 
I  saw  her  little  face  wet  with  tears,  and 
every  time  I  awoke  I  seemed  to  see  her 
looking  at  me  in  a  way  that  makes  me 
feel  that,  wherever  she  is,  she  is  un- 
happy. The  wind  blew  around  the  cor- 
ner of  my  cottage,  and  when  it  shook  the 
blinds  or  rattled  my  window  I  thought 
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of  Nancy  and  hoped  that  she  was  warmly 
sheltered.  I  feel  sure  that  she  is  alive, 
but  when  shall  we  learn  where  she  is  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dainty's  face  showed  that  she, 
too,  was  grieving  for  the  little  waif  whom 
she  had  once  befriended. 

^^Last  night  Dorothy  awoke  with  a 
cry,  and  when  I  bent  over  her  and  tried 
to  soothe  her,  she  said  that  she  dreamed 
that  Nancy  stood  beside  her  bed,  and 
that  she  looked  as  if  she  were  crying. 
Dorothy  said  that  she  was  about  to 
clasp  her  arms  around  Nancy,  when  she 
awoke  and  screamed,  because  Nancy  had 
vanished.  Was  it  not  strange  that 
you  should  both  dream  of  Nancy  last 
night  ? " 

"  Oh,  if  it  might  mean  that  we  are 
soon  to  see  her ! "  said  Aunt  Charlotte, 
and  the  two  friends  clasped  hands,  and 
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each  knew  the  thoughts  which  filled  the 
other's  mmd. 

It  was  a  strange  fact,  that  on  the 
stormy  night  when  Aunt  Charlotte  and 
Dorothy  dreamed  of  Nancy,  Nancy,  with 
tearful  eyes,  had  begged  to  be  excused 
from  dancing.  With  a  sad  heart  she  had 
danced  to  the  merry  music,  and  while 
with  wondrous  grace  she  executed  the  dif- 
ficult figures,  her  thoughts  were  of  those 
who  had  loved  her  so  tenderly,  and  from 
whom  she  was  so  far  away. 

Every  afternoon  when  the  postman 
called,  Dorothy  asked  eagerly  :  — 

''Do  your  letters  tell  that  Nancy  has 
been  found,  mamma?"  And  day  after 
day  Mrs.  Dainty,  looking  into  the  beauti- 
ful, eager  little  face,  would  say,  ''  No,  not 
yet,  dear,  although  the  detectives  are  still 
searching." 
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^^But  it  seems  as  if  they  were  very 
slow,  mamma.  Just  think  how  long  we 
have  been  waiting  here ; "  then  after  a 
pause  she  would  add,  "  and  Nancy  wait- 
ing 'way  off  somewhere  else." 

Aunt  Charlotte  tried  to  keep  her  mind 
filled  with  the  care  of  her  pupils,  but  her 
dream  of  Nancy  could  not  be  forgotten, 
and  more  than  ever  she  wondered  where 
Nancy  might  be. 

The  school  was  all  that  one  could 
wish.  The  pupils  strove  to  do  their  best, 
and  were  the  dearest  of  friends,  even 
Patricia  seeming  so  gentle  and  pleasant 
that  Aunt  Charlotte  began  to  think  her 
a  pattern  child;  but  one  morning,  at 
recess,  the  children  were  very  quiet,  and 
from  the  window  she  could  see  that  they 
were  sitting  in  a  half  circle  around  Pa- 
tricia.    She  was  telling  them  a  story,  and 
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it  must  have  been  very  interesting,  for 
not  a  child  moved  or  spoke,  and  their 
eyes  were  wide  with  wonder. 

Aunt  Charlotte  walked  to  the  window, 
that  she  might  hear  the  story  which 
Patricia  was  telling. 

"  And  I  had  a  hatchet  in  my  belt,  and 
when  the  big  Injun  came  prancin'  through 
the  door,  I  just  took  my  hatchet  and 
hacked  him  all  to  pieces,"  said  Patricia. 

The  little  girls  held  their  breath  in 
terror,  and  huddled  close  together;  but 
Reginald  Merton  Dean  frankly  spoke  his 
mind.     He  was  Katie  Dean's  cousin. 

"I  don't  blieve  that  thtory.  Thath 
jutht  a  whopper,"  he  said. 

Angrily  Patricia  turned  toward  him. 

^^  Well,  it  is  true,"  she  said;  ^^  you  just 
ask  my  father." 

"  I  don't  know  where  your  father  ith," 
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said  Reginald,  who  was  not  at  all  fright- 
ened by  Patricia's  anger.  "  Girlth  would 
be  'fraid  of  Injunth  and  hatcheth,"  he 
said.  "  Now  want  to  hear  me  tell  a 
thtory  ?  "  he  asked.    "  Mine  ith  pleathant." 

"No,  I  doii't,''^  snapped  Patricia. 

"  Well,  I  wathn't  going  to  tell  it  if  you 
rfzrf,"  said  Reginald,  with  a  sunny  smile, 
and  Aunt  Charlotte  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing, although  she  knew  that  both  had 
been  rude.  The  handsome  little  fellow 
could  say  a  very  pert  thing,  and  yet  look 
so  sweet  that  it  was  always  hard  to  chide 
him. 

Patricia  looked  at  Reginald  as  if  she 
could  not  think  of  anything  quite  harsh 
enough  to  say,  but  that  did  not  trouble 
the  small  boy.  He  sat  upon  the  rustic 
garden  seat  and  swung  his  chubby  legs, 
and  tried  to  whistle.     To  be  sure,  it  was 
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not  much  of  a  whistle,  but  it  helped 
to  show  that  he  did  not  in  the  least 
care  that  Patricia  was  vexed.  Slyly  he 
peeped  from  beneath  his  long  lashes  to 
see  if  she  were  watching  him,  but  she 
tossed  her  head  and  tried  to  look  as  if 
she  neither  saw  Reginald  or  heard  his 
whistling. 

When  recess  was  over,  he  left  the 
garden,  trudging  up  the  road  toward 
home,  and  the  children  turned  to  enter 
the  cottage. 

"  Patricia's  stories  don't  make  me  feel 
just  like  learning  lessons,"  said  Molly 
Merton.  "  I'm  all  creepy,  don't  you 
know?" 

'^1  do  wish  she  would  not  tell  that  kind 
of  stories,"  said  Dorothy ;  ''  they  don't 
truly  frighten  me,  but  I  keep  looking 
behind  me  to  see  if  Indians  are  peeping 
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from  behind  our  great  trees.  Of  course 
I  know  they're  not,  but  Patricia's  stories 
are  queer. ''^ 

Patricia  lived  so  far  from  the  cottage 
that  the  children  seldom  saw  her  except 
at  school,  but  one  afternoon  she  decided 
to  go  over  to  play  with  Dorothy.  She 
had  nearly  reached  the  great  gates  which 
led  into  the  garden  when,  as  she  passed 
Flossie  Barnet's  house,  she  saw  Flossie, 
Molly,  and  a  tall  young  man  standing  in 
the  driveway.  Patricia  walked  boldly 
in  and  joined  the  group,  and  Flossie 
hastened    to  introduce  her  to  her   uncle. 

"  This  is  Patwicia  Lavine,  Uncle 
Hawy,"  she  said ;  ''  Patwicia,  this  is  my 
Uncle  Hawy  Thornton." 

Young  Mr.  Thornton  bowed  very  low, 
as  he  said,  "  So  charmed  to  meet  you. 
Miss  Lavine." 
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Patricia  was  delighted  to  be  called 
"Miss  Lavine." 

Molly  knew  that  Flossie's  uncle  was 
full  of  fun,  and  she  wondered  if  he  did 
it  for  a  joke ;  but  although  she  watched 
him,  she  could  not  detect  the  least  little 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Silly  child  that  she  was,  Patricia 
thought  that  as  Mr.  Thornton  had  called 
her  "  Miss,"  she  must  try  to  talk  as  a 
real  young  lady  might,  so,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  bright  smile,  she  said :  — 

"  Haven't  we  been  having  very  usual 
weather  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  very,""  said  Uncle  Harry.  *'  I 
think  it  has  been  more  usual  than  usual, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Patricia,  "papa  has  just 
been  to  N'York,  and  he  said  that  one  day 
the  heat  was  implessive.'' 
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'''  Oh,  is  it  possible  %  "  said  the  young 
man,  who  dearly  loved  a  joke,  and  who 
thought  Patricia's  airy  manner  very  funny. 

*^Now  tell  me,  my  dear  young  lady," 
he  said,  "  do  you  believe  in  reciprocity  %  " 

Now  Patricia  was  bewildered  by  the 
long  word,  but  the  other  children  ap- 
peared to  be  awed  by  her  glib  manner, 
so,  determined  to  answer  promptly,  she 
looked  up  brightly  and  said :  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  b'lieve  in  'procity,  but  I 
plefer  caramels." 

*^  Well,  Miss  Lavine,"  said  Uncle  Harry, 
''  you  understand  politics  as  well  as  many 
of  the  voters  do ;  "  and  then  he  hastily 
made  his  escape  lest  the  children  might 
see  him  laughing. 

'^  Isn't  my  Uncle  Hawy  nice  ? "  asked 
Flossie.  "  I  love  to  see  him  when  he 
bows  vewy  low." 
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"  He's  the  very  han'somest  man  I  ever 
saw  'cept  my  pa,"  said  Patricia. 

Flossie  blinked,  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  could  not  think  what  to  say.  She 
was  glad  that  Patricia  admired  '^  Uncle 
Hawy,"  but  she  did  not  like  to  have  her 
say  that  any  one  could  look  finer  than  he, 
yet  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lavine,  so 
she  could  not  know  how  handsome  he 
might  be. 

"  I'm  going  over  to  play  with  Dorothy 
Dainty,"  said  Patricia ;  "  you  can  come 
too,  if  you  like." 

"  Of  course  we  can,"  said  Molly ;  ''  she 
is  our  dear  little  playmate,  and  we  go 
over  to  her  house  'most  every  afternoon." 

''  Well,  you  couldn't  go  with  me,  unless 
I  said  you  could,"  Patricia  replied  ;  *'  so  if 
you  will  wait  just  a  minute,  we'll  go 
along  together." 
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Patricia  tugged  at  her  pocket,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  full.  She  took  from 
it  her  handkerchief,  then  three  bracelets, 
a  long  chain,  a  very  large  pin,  some  rings, 
and  a  large,  old-fashioned  watch. 

Molly  and  Flossie  waited  while  she 
hung  the  long  chain  around  her  neck, 
slipped  the  watch  into  her  belt,  placed 
the  rings  upon  her  fingers,  and  fastened 
the  showy  pin.  They  wondered  if  she 
had  any  more  jewellery.  They  thought 
it  strange  that  she  brought  her  trinkets 
in  her  pocket. 

"  Why  didn't  you  put  all  those  things 
on  at  home  ?  "  asked  Molly. 

Patricia's  eyes  snapped. 

'^  Because  I  didn't  loish  to,"  she  said. 
^^  Now  come  along.  Seems  as  if  we'd 
never  get  there." 

When  they  reached  Dorothy's  house, 
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the  maid  told  them  that  Mrs.  Dainty  and 
Dorothy  were  out  driving. 

Patricia  was  disappointed.  She  felt 
herself  to  be  very  handsomely  dressed, 
and  she  had  wished  to  have  Dorothy  see 
her  jewellery.  She  did  not  know  that  it 
was  not  made  of  gold,  so  did  not  dream 
that  it  was  worthless,  and  she  thought 
that  she  must  look  very  fine. 

The  servants  looked  after  them  as  they 
trudged  down  the  walk.  They  knew  that 
the  little  girl  looked  absurd,  so  showily 
bedecked. 

"  Did  ye  see  the  rings  an'  things  the 
quare  choild  had  on  ? "  questioned  the 
maid. 

"  Sure,  Oi  did,"  the  gardener  replied. 
'^  It's  that  shtrange  choild,  Pathricia,  an' 
Oim  wondherin'  if  her  ma  knows  where  all 
thim  jimcracks  is,  this  arternoon  ?     They 
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be  on  a  careless  little  pusson,  an'  loike 
'nough  be  lost,  if  they^re  worth  ony thing." 

"  You  might  come  and  play  in  my 
garden,  as  Dorothy  isn't  at  home,"  said 
Molly,  but  Patricia  did  not  choose  to  be 
very  pleasant.  Since  Dorothy  was  not 
at  home  she  would  not  play  in  some  other 
garden. 

"  Let's  sit  on  the  wall  under  these  trees 
and  tell  stories,"  said  Patricia. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Patricia 
commenced  to  tell  a  very  exciting  story. 
The  tale  was  so  full  of  witches  and  gob- 
lins that  Flossie  crept  closer  to  Molly, 
and  even  Molly  began  to  wish  that  the 
story  were  not  quite  so  long. 

Patricia  was  enjoying  herself  She 
saw  the  terror  in  the  other  children's 
faces,  and  she  made  the  ending  startling. 
Speaking  almost  in  a  whisper  she  said  :  — 
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''  And  the  little  girl  stood  waiting  in 
front  of  a  great,  big,  hollow  tree  trunk, 
and  'twas  almost  pitch  dark,  when  out  of 
the  hole  jumped  a  hobgoblin,  and  snatched 
her  up  and  carried  her  off.  He  caught 
her  in  his  claws  like  this!^^  and  Patricia 
sprang  forward,  and  caught  Molly's  and 
Flossie's  hands  so  quickly  that  they 
screamed  in  fright. 

Patricia  laughed  when  she  saw  how  she 
had  terrified  them. 

Molly  laughed,  too,  but  not  very  gayly. 
Flossie  commenced  to  sob.  She  could  not 
so  easily  get  over  the  fright.  Molly  placed 
her  arm  about  Flossie,  but  Patricia  mur- 
mured ^'  Baby !  "  and  she  looked  disgusted. 

"  'Twas  so  vewy  howible,"  said  Flossie. 

^'  Yes,  but  it  was  a  fairy  story,"  said 
Molly, ''  so  we  knoAv  that  it  was  just  make 
believe,  you  know." 
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^'  Well,  it  ID  as  a  true  story,"  said 
Patricia,  defiantly.  ''  The  cook  in  our 
hotel  told  it  to  me,  and  she  said  it  hap- 
pened in  Ireland  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  and  I  guess  she  knows." 

^^Well,  never  mind,"  said  Molly. 
^' Let's  not  tell  any  more  stories.  Let's 
play  some  games." 

For  a  time  they  played  along  the 
avenue,  Patricia  hoping  that  Dorothy 
might  return  in  time  for  them  to  play 
with  her  in  the  garden ;  but  although  many 
fine  carriages  rolled  by,  Mrs.  Dainty's 
did  not  appear. 

At  last  Patricia  said,  "  I  guess  I'll  go 
home  now,"  and  although  Molly  asked 
her  to  stay  longer,  she  stoutly  refused. 

'^  I'd  have  stayed  longer  if  Dorothy  had 
been  at  home,"  she  said  rudely,  to  which 
Molly  replied :  — 
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'^  Well,  I  don't  care,  if  you  don't  want 
to."  Molly  knew  that  it  was  not  at  all 
nice  to  answer  thus,  but  she  had  a  quick 
temper,  and,  truly,  Patricia  had  been 
provoking. 

The  next  morning  at  school  Patricia 
whispered  to  Molly  :  — 

"  I  lost  my  big  watch  on  my  way 
home." 

"  Oh-o-o  !  "  whispered  Molly,  ''  what 
did  your  mamma  say  ?  " 

**  Pooh !  she  didn't  care  ;  she's  got  nine 
more  just  like  it !  "  Patricia  answered. 

Just  then  Aunt  Charlotte  turned  that 
way,  and  Patricia  began  very  noisily  to 
move  her  lips  as  if  she  were  studying 
her  lesson  from  the  book  which  was  open 
before  her. 


CHAPTER  V 

DOROTHY'S  ADVENTURE 

NE  morning  Dorothy  walked  gayly 
down  the  driveway  on  her  way  to 
school.  With  a  light  step  she 
tripped  along,  her  curls  dancing  in  the 
breeze,  and  her  scarlet  coat  gleaming  in 
the  smilight. 

She  was  very  happy,  for  her  mamma 
had  just  received  a  letter  in  which  they 
were  told  that  they  might  soon  expect  to 
hear  cheering  news  in  regard  to  Nancy. 
''  But,  mamma,  if  the  men  whom  papa 
is  hiring  to  hunt  for  her  are  sure  that 
we  shall  hear  good  news  soon,  why  can't 
they  tell  it  to  us  now  ? "  asked  Dorothy. 

70 
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Dorothy's  question  was  but  an  echo  of 
the  thought  in  Mrs.  Dainty's  mind,  but 
she  beheved  it  best  to  keep  her  httle 
daughter  from  worrying,  if  possible,  so 
she  only  said  :  — 

*' Dorothy,  dear,  we  must  trust  that 
we  shall  receive  the  glad  news  which 
they  promise  us." 

Dorothy  Dainty  was  a  sunny  child, 
whose  sweet  temper  and  gentle  ways 
made  it  delightful  to  be  with  her.  A 
merry  child  she  was,  and  in  all  her  happy 
little  life  she  had  known  no  grief  save  the 
loss  of  her  friend  and  playmate,  Nancy. 

She  was  smiling  as  she  walked  along, 
for  the  news  which  her  mamma's  letter 
had  contained  had  cheered  her.  To  be 
sure,  they  had  had  many  such  letters 
before,  and  then  disappointing  ones  had 
followed,    but    the    morning   was   bright, 
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and  although  the  trees  were  bare,  the 
sparrows  were  noisily  twittering,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  this  time  the  good  news 
would  surely  be  true.  She  had  started 
early,  and  none  of  the  other  children  were 
in  sight  when  she  reached  the  gate. 

Molly  and  Flossie  had  promised  to  walk 
down  the  road  until  they  should  meet 
Katie  Dean,  and  Dorothy,  thinking  that 
they  must  already  have  done  so,  tvirned 
from  the  gateway  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  avenue,  thinking  that  she  would 
soon  see  them  coming  toward  her,  and 
together  they  would  go  on  toward  school. 

Katie's  house  was  quite  a  distance  from 
Molly's  home,  and  there  were  no  other 
dwellings  between.  Some  time  fine  houses 
would  be  built  there,  and  the  great  trees 
which  formed  a  pretty  grove  would  be 
cut  down. 


"  Buy  a  basket,  buy  a  basket  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  shrill  voice. 
Page  73. 
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Dorothy  was  passing  the  grove  and 
hummmg  a  gay  little  tune,  when  sud- 
denly, out  from  the  underbrush  beneath 
the  trees,  sprang  an  old  woman.  Her 
thin  black  hair  hung  about  her  sallow, 
wrinkled  face,  and  her  black  eyes  were 
piercing.  A  thin  plaid  shawl  was  wrapped 
about  her  shoulders,  and  from  her  arm 
hung  many  baskets. 

'^  Buy  a  basket,  buy  a  basket  ? "  she 
asked  in  a  shrill  voice. 

Dorothy  was  frightened,  and  looked 
eagerly  up  and  down  the  road,  but  no 
one  was  in  sight.  The  old  woman  laid 
her  hand  upon  Dorothy's  shoulder,  and 
the  terrified  child  screamed  and  tried  to 
run  away. 

"  Don't  ye  be  scared,  little  lady,"  said 
the  gypsy,  whose  smile  was  almost  as 
unpleasant  as  her  frown ;    ''  don't   ye  be 
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frightened.  Jest  buy  a  basket  to  help  a 
poor  old  woman." 

^^  I  haven't  much  money  m  my  purse," 
said  Dorothy,  trying  to  steady  her  trem- 
bling voice. 

"  But  ye  might  buy  a  small  one,  jest  a 
wee  one  like  this,"  coaxed  the  old  woman. 

Dorothy  did  not  care  for  the  basket, 
but  she  dared  not  say  so.  She  opened 
her  purse  and  offered  the  gypsy  a  dime. 

"  Would  that  buy  it  ?  "  she  asked,  all 
the  time  hoping  that  some  one  would 
come  down  the  road. 

"  Give  me  five  cents  more  an'  it  is 
yours,"  said  the  gypsy. 

Dorothy  laid  the  coin  in  the  dirty  hand, 
and  shrank  farther  away  from  the  woman. 
The  gypsy  knew  that  the  tiny  purse 
might  hold  still  other  coins,  and  she  also 
knew  that  at  any  moment  some  one  who 
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knew  the  beautiful  child  might  appear  on 
the  avenue.  If  she  wished  to  obtain  more 
money,  she  must  waste  no  time.  Stoop- 
ing, she  whispered  in  a  manner  that  she 
meant  should  be  gentle :  — 

"  Ye  needn't  fear,  little  lady,  I  wouldn't 
harm  ye.  I  only  want  to  earn  some 
money.  I'm  cold  and  hungry,  and  I 
want  to  buy  some  breakfast." 

Dorothy's  pity  was  stronger  than  her 
fear. 

^'I  haven't  much  in  my  purse,"  she 
said,  "but  I'll  truly  give  you  all  that  I 
have."  She  opened  it,  and  turned  the 
coins  into  the  grimy  hand. 

The  woman's  black  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Ye're  a  real  little  lady,  and  a  gener- 
ous one,  too,"  she  said,  "  an'  I'll  tell  ye  a 
bit  er  news  ter  pay  ye  fer  the  money  ye 
gave  me.     Ye'U  be  hearin'  from  a  friend 
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before  the  summer  comes ;  before  summer 
comes  yell  hear  news,  news,  news,  an' 
later  ye'll  see  her ! " 

Then,  as  she  was  sure  that  Dorothy 
had  no  more  money  to  give,  she  began  to 
wonder  what  else  she  might  get.  She 
still  had  her  hand  upon  Dorothy's  shoul- 
der when  just  inside  the  collar  of  her 
cloak  she  saw  the  sunlight  glitter  upon  a 
fine  gold  chain.  She  lifted  her  hand  to 
draw  it  from  beneath  the  cloak,  and  to 
learn  if  it  held  a  locket,  when  Dorothy 
espied  the  gardener  coming  toward  them. 
He  had  a  wheelbarrow  filled  with  garden 
tools,  and  was  whistling  as  he  tramped 
along. 

"  Oh,  John,  John,  come  quick !  "  cried 
Dorothy,  and  at  that  moment  the  old 
gypsy  turned,  and  entering  the  grove,  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 
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John  had  heard  Dorothy's  cry,  and 
had  seen  the  woman  run  and  disappear  in 
the  grove,  and  he  hastened  toward  his 
little  mistress,  fearing  that  in  some  way 
the  gypsy  had  harmed  her. 

Dorothy  had  bravely  tried  to  hide  her 
fear  from  the  woman,  but  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  safe  in  John's  care,  she 
tried  to  tell  him  what  the  gypsy  had  said, 
but  her  recent  fear  overcame  her,  and 
she  began  to  cry,  and  seemed  too  weak 
to  walk  beside  him,  while  over  and  over 
she  insisted  that  the  woman  looked  like 
a  witch,  and  that  she  had  told  her  some 
news  which  she  must  tell  at  once  to 
mamma. 

"  Ye  poor  lamb  !  "  cried  John.  ^'  Sure 
I'll  not  let  ye  walk,  thot  I  won't.  It'll 
be  me  proud  juty  ter  carry  ye  home,  an' 
yer  swate  mother '11  know  phwat  ter  do 
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fer  ye,  while  Oi  hunt  fer  the  ole  cr'ature 
that  scaret  ye  so." 

"  Oh,  I  mustn't  be  late  to  school,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"  Whist  now,  Miss  Dorothy,  ye're  not 
fit  ter  go  ter  school.  Sure  Missus  Dainty 
must  see  ye  fusht." 

And  Dorothy,  safe  in  the  kind,  strong 
arms,  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  gladly 
against  the  rough  coat  and  allowed  him 
to  carry  her  home,  where  she  would  be 
safe,  while  he  returned  to  the  road  to  see 
that  the  gypsy  did  not  molest  the  other 
children  who  must  be  on  their  way  to 
the  cottage. 

It  had  been  said  that  Nancy  had  been 
stolen  by  a  band  of  gypsies,  and  many  of 
the  townspeople  believed  the  story,  and 
when  the  woman  had  laid  her  hand  upon 
her   shoulder,    Dorothy  had   feared   that 
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unless  some  one  came  to  her  rescue,  she 
would  be  carried  away,  as  Nancy  had  been. 

Mrs.  Damty  was  frightened  when,  from 
the  window,  she  saw  John  coming  up 
the  driveway  with  Dorothy  in  his  arms. 

With  pale  cheeks  she  hurried  to  the 
door,  when  Dorothy,  seeing  the  dear, 
anxious  face,  sprang  from  John's  arms, 
saying :  — 

"  I'm  safe  now,  mamma,  because  John 
came,  and  the  horrid  old  woman  ran  into 
the  woods." 

"What  are  you  saying,  Dorothy? 
John,  what  does  this  mean  ? "  Mrs. 
Dainty  asked,  as  she  looked  in  bewilder- 
ment from  one  to  the  other. 

Then  Dorothy  told  of  the  gypsy  who 
had  sprung  from  the  bushes  and  had 
forced  her  to  buy  the  basket,  afterward 
begging  for  more  money,  until  she  had 
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received  all  the  coins  which  the  purse 
contained. 

"  I  was  so  afraid  she  meant  to  carry  me 
away,  and  then  there  would  be  tivo  little 
girls  lost,"  she  concluded,  and  Mrs.  Dainty 
held  her  close  as  she  whispered  :  — 

"  Oh,  Dorothy  darling,  let  us  not  even 
think  of  it!" 

Mrs.  Dainty  thought  Dorothy  far  too 
excited  to  go  to  school. 

^^I  will  send  the  maid  with  a  note  to 
Aunt  Charlotte,  asking  her  to  make  a 
short  session  to-day,  dismissing  the  chil- 
dren at  recess.  I  will  ask  her  then  to 
come  over  here,  and  you  may  tell  her,  as 
you  have  told  me,  what  the  gypsy  fore- 
told." 

The  private  class  was  delighted  to  have 
school  close  early,  because  that  meant  a 
long  afternoon  for  play. 
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Nina  and  Jeanette  were  to  have  guests 
that  afternoon,  and  they  hastened  home, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  them. 
They  were  two  cousins  whom  the  sisters 
had  never  seen. 

^^  Their  names  are  Clarice  and  Miriam 
Earl.  They  are  Uncle  Sidney's  children, 
and  they  are  to  make  us  a  long  visit," 
said  Jeanette. 

''  I  think  we  shall  bring  them  to  school 
sometimes,  while  they  are  here,"  said  Nina, 
who  believed  that  their  visitors  would 
make  quite  an  impression  upon  their 
friends. 

''  They  come  from  New  York,  you 
know,"  she  said,  as  if  that  were  the  only 
proof  needed  that  they  would  be  interest- 
ing. 

Flossie  was  to  have  a  long  drive  with 
Uncle  Harry  and  Aunt  Vera,  and  Molly 
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was  going  with  her  mamma  to  spend  the 
afternoon  shopping. 

So  Dorothy  was  quite  free  to  stay 
quietly  with  mamma  and  Aunt  Charlotte, 
and  indeed,  the  fright  of  the  early  morn- 
ing had  left  her  little  inclined  to  play. 

She  sat  upon  the  low,  broad  window 
seat,  talking  to  Bijou  of  the  morning's 
adventure.  The  puppy  seemed  much 
interested,  and  from  time  to  time  barked 
an  answer  to  what  his  little  mistress  said. 

"  She  was  just  a  horrid  old  witch, 
Bijou,"  she  was  saying,  "and  she  fright- 
ened me." 

"Wow,  wow!  "  remarked  Bijou. 

"  There,  you  are  provoked  to  think  that 
she  should  scare  me  so,  aren't  you  ? " 

The  small  dog  whined  in  answer. 

"  And,  Bijou,  her  hands  weren't  nice  at 
all,  and  her  clothes  were  very  dirty,  and 
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her  eyes  were  so  sharp  when  she  looked 
at  me  that  I  wanted  to  run  away,  but  I 
couldn't,  because  she  kept  her  hand  upon 
my  shoulder. " 

"Wow!"  barked  Bijou,  and  because 
he  seemed  so  cunnmgly  to  agree  with 
her,  Dorothy  caught  him  in  her  arms 
and  hugged  him  fondly. 

Mrs.  Dainty  and  Aunt  Charlotte 
thought  little  of  the  gypsy's  prophecy ; 
she  had  said  that  before  the  summer  time 
they  should  hear  from  a  friend,  and  see 
her,  too,  but  both  ladies  well  knew  that 
the  words  of  a  wandering  gypsy  could  not 
always  be  believed  ;  and  as  to  its  referring 
to  Nancy,  it  might,  for  that  matter,  mean 
any  other  friend  whom  they  had  not  for 
a  long  time  seen. 

Dorothy,  however,  felt  sure  that  it 
meant  Nancy,    none  other   than   Nancy, 
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and  as  the  thought  seemed  to  comfort 
her,  they  allowed  her  to  talk  as  if  Nancy's 
return  were  an  assured  thing. 

Never  was  a  little  friend  more  faithful. 
Whenever  two  toys  were  given  her,  she 
would  play  with  one,  putting  the  other 
carefully    away,    saying  :  — 

''  This  one  is  mine,  mamma ;  that  one 
I  will  keep  for  Nancy,"  until  she  had 
quite  a  brave  array  of  gifts  for  the  absent 
playmate. 

Once  Mrs.  Dainty  said  :  — 

*^Why,  Dorothy  dear,  you  need  not 
save  your  own  gifts  for  Nancy.  I  will 
purchase  pretty  things  for  her  when  she  re- 
turns;" but  Dorothy  quickly  answered:  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  I  know  you  will ;  but 
I  want  Nancy  to  know  that  all  along  I 
have  been  thinking  of  her;  and  when 
I  give  her  this  doll,   I  will  say,  '  Look ! 
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Nancy  dear;  this  I  had  at  Christmas, 
and  this  skipping-rope  in  the  spring,  and 
this  pretty  book  when  papa  came  home 
from  the  long  trip,  and  this  Httle  game 
on  my  birthday.  I  had  many  other  gifts, 
but  these  I  saved  until  you  should  come  ; ' 
and  then  she  will  know  how  I  have  been 
loving  and  waiting  for  her." 

Mrs.  Dainty  turned  away  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Her  little  daughter's  faith- 
ful love  for  the  waif  whom  they  had 
befriended  was  indeed  firm  and  true,  and 
earnestly  she  hoped  that  the  wanderer 
would  be  returned  to  them.  For  Nancy's 
sake  she  wished  it,  and  she  knew  that 
tender,  loving  Dorothy  was  longing  to  see 
her  playmate  safe  and  happy  once  more. 

When  the  gardener  left  Dorothy  with 
her   mother,    he    hastened    back    to   the 
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grove  where  the  gypsy  had  disappeared, 
but  although  he  made  a  thorough  search, 
no  trace  of  her  could  be  found ;  and  con- 
cludmg  that  the  other  children  of  the 
neighborhood  were  safe  —  for  that  morn- 
ing, at  least  —  he  left  the  avenue,  and, 
hurrying  down  to  the  centre  of  the  town, 
sought  a  policeman  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  telling  him  of  the  morn- 
ing's adventure,  urged  that  the  band  of 
gypsies  be  warned  to  leave  the  town. 

"  We'd  not  loike  ter  hear  of  a  lot  av 
purty  little  gurrls  bein'  kidnapped  from 
under  our  verra  noses,  Pat,"   said  John. 

"Faith  an'  Oi'U  put  er  sthop  to  the 
loikes  av  thot,"  Pat  replied.  And  that 
afternoon  the  burly  policeman  made  a 
call  at  the  gypsy  camp  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  and  early  on  the  following 
morning  they  drove  out  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BOASTING 


r^ATRICIA  had  not  been  at  school 
I —  for  some  days.  The  children 
when  questioned  could  only  say 
that  they  had  not  seen  her.  Nina  and 
Jeanette  were  quick  to  say  that  they 
enjoyed  the  school  better  when  Patricia 
was  away. 

Flossie  Barnet  liked  Patricia  no  better 
than  did  the  other  pupils,  but  her  kind 
heart  was  grieved  to  hear  Nina  and 
Jeanette  speak  so  bluntly. 

**  I  guess  p'waps  we  ought  not  to  say 
we  don't  like  her,"  she  said,  ''  for  Patwicia 
would  feel  vewy  bad  if  she  could  hear  us." 

87 
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'^  Well,  she  caii't  hear  us,"  said  Jean- 
ette,  sharply,   "  for  she  isn't  here." 

"  Mamma  says  we  ought  to  speak 
nicer  'bout  our  little  fwiends  when  they're 
away  than  if  they  were  wight  wiv  us," 
Flossie  replied,  "•  and  I  can't  explain  it, 
but  I  think  just  as  mamma  does." 

Tender,  loving  little  Flossie  !  She  was 
loyal  and  true. 

Molly  put  her  arm  about  Flossie.  'Til 
say  something  nice  about  Patricia,"  she 
said ;  "  I'll  say  I  miss  her  when  she  stays 
away  from  school,  for  I  do  just  love  to 
listen  to  the  stories  she  tells." 

"  Why,  Molly  Merton !  You  just  know 
they  can't  be  true,"  said  Nina. 

'^Well,  p'raps  they're  not  true,"  said 
Molly,  "but  anyway,  they  aren't  stupid." 

"  Patricia's  stories  are  not  dull,"  agreed 
Katie  Dean.     ''  When  I  repeated  one  of 
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them  to  papa  he  laughed,  and  said  it  was 
what  he  called  a  '  lurid  tale ' !  I  don't 
know  what  that  meant,  and  when  I  asked 
him,  papa  said  '  he  was  afraid  that  he 
couldn't  make  it  clear.'  I  guess  he  was 
joking,  for  he  laughed  all  the  time  I  was 
telling  the  story.  It  was  the  one  about 
the  Indians,  you  know." 

'^  Oh,  that  story  made  me  shiver,"  said 
Dorothy. 

'^Did  you  like  that  story,  Flossie 
Barnet  ?  "  asked  Jeanette,  who  could  not 
quite  forgive  Flossie  for  having  taken 
Patricia's  part. 

^^Well,  it  did  make  me  twemble  some," 
Flossie  admitted,  ^^but  Patwicia  was  vewy 
nice  to  tAvy  to  amuse  us." 

The  little  silver  bell  chimed  merrily, 
the  hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  nine,  and 
the   pupils   promptly    took    their   places. 
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Their  sweet  young  voices  joined  in  the 
cheerful  opening  chorus  which  Aunt  Char- 
lotte led,  and  then,  taking  her  Testament, 
she  read  some  verses.  The  sessions  were 
always  opened  thus,  and  the  children 
were  always  quiet  and  attentive,  so  they 
were  surprised  to  hear  the  door  noisily 
opened  and  to  see  Patricia,  still  wearing 
her  hat  and  coat,  come  hurrying  into  the 
room  and  take  her  usual  seat. 

Aunt  Charlotte  paused  in  her  reading 
and  looked  reprovingly  at  the  child  who 
had  entered  so  rudely. 

''  I  couldn't  help  bein'  late,"  said  Pa- 
tricia, loudly,  "  for  we've  just  got  home 
from  N'  York,  an'  I  came  right  over  from 
the  train." 

'^  You  may  go  to  the  hall  and  remove 
your  hat  and  cloak,  Patricia,"  said  Aunt 
Charlotte,  ^'  and  when  you  return,  try  to 
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enter  this  room  quietly.  I  was  reading 
when  you  came  in." 

Patricia,  quite  unabashed,  arose  and 
crossed  the  room  to  the  hall.  She  looked 
puzzled.  She  did  not  know  that  it  was 
uncouth  to  enter  a  room  noisily,  nor  did 
she  dream  that  it  was  rude  to  interrupt 
one  who  Avas  reading.  She  thought  it 
rather  smart  to  rush  in  through  a  door- 
way and  thus  make  a  stir,  and  compel 
all  present  to  look  at  her.  Her  hat  and 
cloak  were  new,  and  she  had  feared  that 
they  might  not  be  noticed  if  hung  in  the 
hall,  so  she  had  taken  her  place  in  the 
schoolroom,  still  wearing  them. 

As  she  hung  them  in  place  she  glanced 
toward  the  classroom  door,  which  was 
partly  open.  She  could  see  Aunt  Char- 
lotte, her  book  upon  the  table  before  her, 
waiting    to    read    when    Patricia    should 
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return.  Angrily  she  shook  her  finger  at 
the  gentle  figure  as  she  whispered  :  — 

"  You  made  me  take  them  off,  and  they 
were  new ;  111  wear  a  new  dress  to- 
morrow and  they'll  have  to  see  it.  I 
guess  you  wouldn't  make  me  take  my 
dress  off." 

Then  with  flushed  cheeks  she  returned 
to  the  classroom.  She  paid  but  little 
heed  to  the  lessons,  and  answered  at  ran- 
dom any  question  asked;  but  when  the 
school  was  dismissed,  she  hastened  to 
tell  her  friends  about  her  fine  pleasure 
trip.  They  stopped  to  chat  before  walk- 
ing down  the  avenue,  and  Patricia  as 
usual  commenced  to  talk  so  loudly  and 
so  fast  that  soon  she  was  the  only  child 
talking.  That  was  just  what  she  had 
been  wishing  for. 

"  I've  been  to  N'  York,"  she  said,  ''  and 
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that's  why  I  couldn't  come  to  school.  We 
went  to  N'  York,  ma  and  pa  and  me,  two 
weeks  ago,  and  we  went  somewhere  per- 
fectly lovely  every  day  till  we  came 
home.  The  first  day  we  went  to  the 
park,  and  the  next  day  we  went  to  the 
opera,  and  tlie  next  day  we  went  to  a 
concert,  and  the  next  day  we  went  to  the 
milliner's,  where  mamma  bought  my  new 
hat,  —  not  the  one  I  wore  this  mornin,' 
but  'nother  one,  and  the  next  day  we  went 
on  a  'scursion,  and  the  next  day  we  went 
to  a  'normous  great  cloak  store  where  we 
bought  my  new  cloak,  and  the  next  day 
— why,  where  did  we  go  the  next  day?  — 
oh,  I  know,  we  went  and  met  pa  and  had 
an  el'gant  dmner  at  a  splendid  hotel,  and 
'nother  day  we  went  to  a  big  church 
'cause  'twas  Sunday,  and  the  next  day 
we  went  to  a  flower  show,  and  the  next 
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day  we  went  to  a  circus,  and  the  next 
day-" 

^'Now,  Patricia  Lavine!  You  just 
needn't  keep  telling  things  like  that. 
You  weren't  away  long  enough  to  have 
gone  anywhere  else,"  said  Jeanette  Earl, 
completely  out  of  patience. 

''  Well,  I  guess  I  know  ;  I  was  there  !  " 
cried  Patricia;  ^'and  I'll  just  tell  you  I  did 
go  to  all  those  places,  and  now  I  remem- 
ber where  we  went  that  last  day.  We 
went,  mamma  and  me,  to  the  biggest 
store  in  N'  York,  and  mamma  bought  me 
the  most  el'gant  party  dress  that  we  saw. 
It's  made  of  lace  and  ribbons  and  span- 
gles, and  it  cost  ever  and  ever  so  much. 
I  do'  know  how  much,  but  it  cost  a  lot,  and 
the  slippers  to  go  with  it  have  got  the 
teentiest  heels  that  you  ever  saw,  and 
there  wasn't  ever  a  dress  as  handsome." 
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Dorothy  stood  looking  at  Patricia  and 
thinking  that  her  mamma  had  always 
said  that  one  should  never  talk  of  how 
expensive  her  clothing  might  be,  or  in 
any  way  appear  to  boast  of  the  fine 
things  which  she  possessed. 

Flossie's  blue  eyes  opened  wide  in  sur- 
prise as  she  listened  to  Patricia.  She  was 
much  younger  than  the  other  children, 
but  she  felt  sure  that  it  could  not  be  at 
all  nice  to  talk  as  Patricia  had  been  talking. 

Katie  Dean  wondered  if  she  had  any- 
thing more  to  tell,  while  Molly  Merton 
questioned  if  what  she  said  were  true. 

Nina  and  Jeanette  thought  alike,  that 
very  little  of  her  tale  was  true,  and  while 
they  did  not  speak  their  thoughts,  they 
looked  as  if  doubting. 

Although  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
Patricia  understood. 
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Turning  angrily  toward  Jeanette,  she 
said :  — 

'^Well,  I  did  go  to  all  those  places, 
and  we  did  see  all  the  fine  things  that 
I  said  we  did." 

Then  she  slipped  one  hand  through 
Dorothy's  arm,  and  placed  her  other  arm 
about  Flossie  as  she  said :  — 

"  Come,  Molly,  you  and  Dorothy  and 
Flossie  and  me  11  walk  along  together." 

"  Well,  I  guess  we  can  walk  on  the 
street,  too,"  said  Jeanette ;  and  Nina 
added : — 

"  And  to-morrow  we're  going  to  bring 
our  cousins  to  school,  and  we'll  let  you 
know  them,  Patricia,  if  you're  nice. 
They  don't  just  visit  New  York ;  they 
b'long  there  all  the  time." 

So  Nina  and  Jeanette  walked  down 
one  side  of  the  long  avenue,  and  Doro- 
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thy,  Molly,  Flossie,  and  Patricia  down  the 
other ;  but  Patricia  had  farther  to  go,  and 
when  her  little  friends  said  ''good-by," 
she  still  had  a  long  walk  to  reach 
home. 

She  did  not  like  to  walk  alone,  so  she 
decided  to  excuse  Jeanette's  hasty  words, 
and  for  the  sake  of  having  company  for 
a  part  of  the  way,  walk  with  the  sisters 
as  far  as  their  home. 

"  A-hem ! " 

They  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  her. 
Patricia  found  that  she  must  speak  if 
she  wished  them  to  talk  with  her. 

''  Did  you  say  your  cousins  were  com- 
ing to  visit  you?"  she  asked. 

''I  said  they  had  come,"  said  Nina; 
"and  to-morrow  we  shall  bring  them  to 
school  with  us,  and  then  you  will  see 
how  nice  they  are.'' 
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On  the  following  day  Nina  and  Jean- 
ette  brought  their  cousins,  Clarice  and 
Miriam,  to  visit  the  school,  and  Aunt 
Charlotte  made  them  very  welcome,  in- 
troducing them  to  the  other  children  and 
inviting  them  to  be  present  as  often  as 
they  chose  during  their  visit. 

Clarice  had  bright  black  eyes  and  long 
dark  curls,  while  Miriam's  eyes  were  gray 
and  her  hair  a  sunny  brown.  They  were 
pretty  children  whose  gentle  manners  told 
of  careful  training,  and  they  at  once  be- 
came favorites  with  Dorothy,  while  IMolly 
and  Flossie  thought  them  charming. 

Patricia  liked  them,  but  she  was  easily 
made  jealous,  and  she  thought  that  Aunt 
Charlotte  preferred  them  to  herself.  She 
was  a  strange  child.  She  longed  to  be 
loved  and  admired,  but  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  other  children  equally  favored. 
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One  day  at  recess  the  visitors  were 
standing  near  their  cousins,  Hstening  to 
Dorothy  who  was  teUing  a  beautiful  fairy 
story  which  her  mamma  had  told  her  the 
evening  before.  The  children  were  de- 
lighted. 

Patricia  had  enjoyed  the  tale,  but  she 
was  never  fond  of  listening,  unless  it 
might  be  listening  to   her  own  voice. 

"  Want  to  hear  me  tell  'bout  my  visit 
to  N'  York?  "  she  asked.  She  had  never 
travelled,  and  the  one  trip  seemed  mar- 
vellous. 

"  Why,  Clarice  and  Miriam  live  in 
New  York,"  said  Molly,  thinking  that 
Patricia  had  forgotten  the  fact. 

'^Well,  I  guess  folks  that  live  there 
don't  go  somewheres  every  day,"  said 
Patricia. 

"Indeed    we    do    not,"    said    Clarice, 
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gently;  "if  you  went  somewhere  every 
day,  you  must  have  had  a  fine  visit." 

"Tell  us  about  it/'  said  Miriam,  and 
Patricia  waited  for  no  urging.  Just  as 
she  had  told  it  before,  she  now  retold  all 
the  wonderful  things  which  she  enjoyed 
during  her  two  weeks'  absence  from 
school. 

"  Do  you  have  as  fine  times  as  that 
every  day  'J  "    she  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  'ndeed,"  Clarice  replied. 
"  You  went  to  concerts  and  the  opera, 
and  you  went  in  the  evening.  We  never 
have  been  out  in  the  evening  at  all,  so 
you've  seen  more  than  Miriam  and  I  ever 
saw." 

Patricia  was  delighted.  Now  her  play- 
mates must  see  how  very  grand  she  was ! 

"  And  why  don't  you  go  out  in  the 
evening  ?  "  she  asked. 
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''  Mamma  does  not  wish  us  to  until  we 
are  older,"  said  Clarice. 

''■  Ma  didn't  want  me  to,"  Patricia  said, 
"  but  I  knew  she  would  let  me  if  I  teased 
long  enough.  I  knew  she  was  going  to 
something  fine,  and  I  didn't  care  what  it 
was  ;  if  she  was  going,  I  meant  to  go,  too. 
So  I  teased  and  teased,  and  then  I  cried, 
and  ma  said  :  — 

"  '  Do  stop  crying,  and  come  if  you  want 
to,'  so  I  went;  and  every  single  time  she 
said  she  was  going  somewhere,  I  acted 
just  that  way,  and  so  there  wasn't  any- 
thing I  didn't  go  to  while  we  were  there." 

Each  little  girl  thought  that  Mrs. 
Lavine  must  have  had  a  very  unpleasant 
visit,  and  they  wondered  why  Patricia 
wished  to  be  so  disagreeable,  or  why  her 
mamma  would  permit  her  to  be  so  wilful, 
but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
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Patricia  did  not  notice  how  silent  they 
were.  She  was  wondering  what  she 
should  tell  next,  and  while  she  was  think- 
ing about  it,  Aunt  Charlotte  rang  the 
little  bell  to  tell  her  class  that  recess  was 
over. 

The  reading  lesson  came  next,  and  it 
proved  to  be  very  interesting  to  all  but 
Patricia.  It  was  a  very  charming  fairy- 
tale, and  at  any  other  time  she  would 
have  enjoyed  it ;  but  her  mind  was  not 
upon  the  lesson,  and  when  Aunt  Char- 
lotte said  pleasantly :  "  Now,  Patricia, 
you  may  read  next,"  the  little  girl  had 
not  the  least  idea  where  to  begin. 

Dorothy  leaned  toward  her  and  pointed 
to  the  paragraph,  and  Patricia  read  as  if 
she  were  doing  the  class  a  great  favor. 
Then  she  sat  down,  spreading  her  skirts 
and  tossing  her  curls  and  looking  about 
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her  to  see  if  her  actions  were  noticed. 
The  speUing  lesson  made  her  very  impa- 
tient.    How  stupid  it  was ! 

Dorothy  spelled  the  first  word. 

"  D-o-u-g-h — dough." 

Patricia  arose  and  spelled  the  next 
word. 

^^T-o-u-g-h  — toe." 

Of  course  the  pupils  laughed,  and  even 
Aunt  Charlotte  smiled,  and  a  more  angry 
child  than  Patricia  never  was  seen.  She 
could  not  laugh  with  the  others  when  she 
made  a  mistake,  because  she  never  wished 
to  be  corrected,  and  never  would  say  that 
she  was  wrong  or  mistaken. 

When  the  little  clock  struck  one,  she 
hastened  to  get  her  wraps,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a  very  great  hurry. 

^^Why  do  you  wush  so'?"  Flossie 
asked. 
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''  Oh,  because  I'm  going  somewhere, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  late,"  Patricia  an- 
swered ;  but  when  they  were  out  on  the 
avenue  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
haste  to  reach  home,  for  she  stopped  to 
talk  with  Nina  and  Jeanette  and  their 
cousins,  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  she  had  plenty  of  time. 

Aunt  Charlotte  had  an  errand  at  Mrs. 
Dainty's,  and  when  school  was  closed  she 
went  directly  there. 

On  the  way  she  passed  the  group  of 
children,  and  a  speech  which  Patricia 
made  greatly  amused  her. 

"'  I  stayed  at  a  great  big  hotel  when  I 
was  in  N'  York,"  she  said. 

''  What  street  was  it  on  %  "  questioned 
Clarice ;  "  we  live  on  Fifth  Avenue." 

"  Fifth  Avenue !  "  said  Patricia,  in  fine 
contempt ;   '^  only  Fifth  Avenue !     Why, 
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our  hotel  was  on  '  Leveii  hundred  and 
^leventy-leventh  Street !  " 

Aunt  Charlotte  was  disgusted  with  the 
child's  boasting,  but  at  this  last  speech 
she  sat  down  upon  the  low  stone  wall, 
and  laughed  until  her  eyes  were  wet. 

^^The  absurd  child!"  she  said. 

As  they  entered  their  garden  gate, 
Jeanette  turned  toward  Clarice  as  she 
said :  — 

'^I  never  saw  such  a  story-teller  as 
Patricia  Lavine.  She  tells  and  tells 
and  tells  things  that  I'm  sure  aren't 
true." 

''  There  is  no  such  street  as  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eleventy-eleventh  street,"  said 
Clarice ;  "  perhaps  she  thought  that  was 
the  name,  but  did  not  get  it  quite  right." 

^^  I  guess  she  didn't  get  it  quite  right, 
for    she    said     "leventy-'leventh,' "     said 
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Miriam,  laughing,  as  she  thought  of 
Patricia's  manner. 

''  Well,  the  way  she  talked  about  her 
new  party  dress  made  me  think  she  was 
just  making  it  uj).  Did  you  notice  how 
she  said  it  was  made  ?  She  said  some- 
thing about  flowers  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  skirt  all  covered  with  spots,  and  satin 
cut  in  points.  What  did  she  mean? "  asked 
Nina. 

"  I  don't  know  what  she  meant,  but  I 
don't  believe  she  has  any  such  dress," 
Jeanette  replied. 


D 


CHAPTER  VII 

DOEOTHY'S   PARTY 

0  you  remember  the  fine  party  I 
had  one  summer,  mamma?  It 
was  on  my  birthday,  and  all 
my  little  friends  were  here.  Do  folks 
have  parties  on  any  days  but  birthdays  ?  " 
^^  Just  a  moment,  Dorothy,  until  I 
have  finished  my  letter,  and  then  I  will 
talk  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dainty,  and 
when  it  was  signed  and  sealed,  she  left 
it  lying  upon  her  desk,  and  drawing  her 
chair  toward  the  fireplace  she  said :  — 

''  Bring  your  chair,  and  we  will  sit  and 

talk  for  a  time  before  I  ring  for  lights." 

''  I  was   saying  that  the  fine  party  I 
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had  one  summer  was  on  my  birthday," 
said  Dorothy,  '^  and  I  asked  you  if  folks 
ever  gave  parties  on  other  days  than 
birthdays." 

Mrs.  Dainty  was  amused. 

'^  One  gives  a  party  when  one  chooses," 
she  said.  ^^Why  did  you  ask,  dear? 
Were  you  thinking  that  you  would  like 
to  have  a  party,  if  your  birthday  were  not 
so  far  off?" 

'^Oh,  mamma!  how  could  you  guess? 
That  is  just  what  I  was  wishing,  but  it 
seemed  a  long  time  to  wait  until  next 
summer.  My  other  party  was  a  summer 
party.  Could  I  have  a  winter  party?" 
Dorothy  asked  eagerly. 

"  You  coidd  have  one,  and  you  may 
have  one,"  Mrs.  Dainty  answered,  look- 
ing down  into  the  beautiful  face.  '^  I  was 
thinking  that  it  might  please  you  to  have 
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a  winter  party,  as  you  call  it,  and  it  would 
be  rather  nice  to  give  it  while  Jeanette 
and  Nina  have  their  cousins  with  them." 

Long  in  the  firelight  they  sat  talking 
of  the  party,  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give,  of  the  lights,  the  music,  the  flowers ; 
and  when  the  maid  came  in  to  draw  the 
curtains  and  to  light  the  great  lamp,  Dor- 
othy told  her  that  she  was  to  give  a  party, 
and  that  it  was  ^^all  planned." 

Dorothy  thought  that  when  one  had 
decided  to  entertain,  had  chosen  one's 
guests,  and  had  given  some  thought  to 
music  and  decoration  that  there  could  be 
little  else  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Dainty  gave  much  thought  and 
many  hours  to  the  necessary  planning, 
and  at  last  everything  had  been  arranged 
which  could  give  pleasure  to  the  host  of 
little  guests  who  had  received  their  invi- 
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tations  with  the  greatest  dehght.  Did 
they  not  remember  Dorothy's  first  party  ? 

And  when  the  day  for  the  deHghtful 
event  dawned  bright  and  clear,  the  stiff 
breeze  frosty  and  tingling,  they  thought 
that  the  afternoon  would  never  come. 

Some  of  the  eager  little  guests  had  in- 
sisted upon  being  dressed  in  their  finery 
an  hour  before  they  could  possibly  go, 
and  then  had  seated  themselves  near 
front  windows,  thus  to  see  if  any  of 
their  friends  were  yet  on  the  way. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
and  the  children  thought  that  Dorothy's 
house  never  had  looked  so  grand.  With 
its  mantle  of  snow  and  grove  of  stately 
trees,  its  terraces  and  fine  snow-covered 
grounds,  it  looked  like  an  ancient  castle 
whose  doors  had  been  thrown  open  for 
the  merry-makers. 
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In  all  the  crevices  of  its  massive  stone 
carvings  the  snowflakes  had  crept  as  if 
for  shelter,  and  the  balcony  railing,  the 
porch,  and  balustrade  were  draped  with 
glittering  icicles.  The  clambering  vines, 
now  dried  and  leafless,  looked  as  if  white 
foliage  and  flowers  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  summer  green. 

But  while  the  stone-work  was  made 
more  beautiful  by  the  clinging  snow, 
John  had  felt  that  none  was  needed 
upon  portico  or  walk,  and  every  vestige 
had  been  cleared  away.  Just  before  the 
hour  for  the  children  to  arrive,  he  walked 
once  more  over  the  paths  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  the  drifted  snow  had  blown 
across  the  driveway. 

The  clock  upon  the  mantel  chimed 
three,  and  from  the  window  Dorothy  saw 
carriages  arriving. 
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''  They  are  coming,  mamma !  They  are 
coming !  "  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands 
and  running  back  to  her  mother's  side. 
^'  I  must  stand  beside  you  to  greet  them, 
and  to  tell  them  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
them,"  she  said ;  and,  little  lady  that  she 
was,  she  waited  for  them  to  appear,  al- 
though she  longed  to  run  to  the  window 
to  count  the  carriages  and  see  which 
friend  was  in  each. 

Like  a  fairy  she  looked :  her  bright, 
sunny  hair  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
marguerites;  her  white  frock,  rich,  yet 
simple  ;  and  her  only  ornament  the  cluster 
of  flowers  upon  her  shoulder.  She  wore 
no  necklace,  no  bracelets.  Mrs.  Dainty 
thought  jewellery  unsuitable  for  a  little 
girl,  and  she  always  chose  flowers  for 
Dorothy,  saying :  — 

"  When  she  is  older  she  shall  have  all 
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the  trinkets  that  a  young  girl  loves,  but 
while  she  is  a  child  the  flowers  seem 
best." 

Eagerly  the  children  clambered  up 
the  steps,  chattering,  laugliing,  wonder- 
ing which  should  soonest  remove  her 
wraps  and  be  the  first  to  greet  Dorothy, 
whom  they  all  so  dearly  loved. 

Katie  Dean  with  Reginald,  Molly  Mer- 
ton,  and  next  Flossie  Barnet,  then  Nina 
and  Jeanette  Earl  with  their  cousins 
Miriam  and  Clarice.  Patricia  Lavine 
came  next,  alighting  from  her  carriage 
with  an  air  of  great  importance,  as  if 
she  thought  herself  the  principal  guest, 
and  that,  with  her  arrival,  the  party 
would  be  a  success.  There  were  lovely 
children  arriving  whom  Dorothy's  class- 
mates did  not  know.  They  were  friends 
whom     Dorothy   had    visited,    and    they 
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came  from  other  towns  and  cities.  Soon 
they  would  be  introduced  to  her  play- 
mates, and  as  soon  would  be  acquainted 
in  the  happy  manner  with  which  children 
quickly  make  friends. 

Two  of  Dorothy's  cousins,  Russell  and 
Aline  Dalton,  were  among  the  first  to 
arrive.  They  came  from  a  distant  city, 
and  were  to  spend  the  week  following 
the  party  with  Dorothy. 

As  the  little  guests  entered  the  great 
hall  they  were  delighted  with  its  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Over  the  carved  wain- 
scoting and  oak  panelling  hung  fes- 
toons of  roses,  while  tall  palms  made  the 
stairway  look  as  if  it  were  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest.  The  drav/ing-room 
mantel  was  banked  with  pinks  and  roses, 
the  mirror  wreathed  with  ferns  and  roses ; 
there  were  great  jars  filled  with  flowers ; 
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indeed,  the  room  seemed  like  a  fairy 
bower. 

In  the  bow-window  a  tiny  fountain 
plashed,  and  behind  a  screen  of  flowering 
plants  an  orchestra  played  soft,  yet  merry, 
music,  and  Dorothy's  white  slipper  tapped 
the  time  as  she  eagerly  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  her  friends. 

At  last  their  cloaks  were  laid  aside,  and 
through  the  wide  doorway  they  trooped 
toward  Dorothy,  winsome  Dorothy,  in 
her  white  gown  and  marguerites. 

Beside  her  little  daughter  stood  Mrs. 
Dainty  to  welcome  the  guests,  and  very 
beautiful  and  queenly  she  looked  in  her 
handsome    gown  with  its  exquisite  lace. 

Dorothy  extended  both  her  eager  little 
hands  as  she  said  to  her  friends :  — 

''  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ;  it  is  so 
sweet  to  see  you  all ! " 
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When  each  had  been  greeted,  Dorothy 
jomed  her  friends,  and  with  Mrs.  Dainty's 
help  they  were  soon  engaged  in  playing 
games,  and  there  was  much  fun  and 
laughter  when  some  were  made  to  pay 
forfeits. 

Dorothy's  cousin,  Russell,  was  one  of 
the  first. 

"  Come,  Dorothy,  what  shall  it  be  ? " 
he  asked ;  "  it  mustn't  be  too  hard ;  give 
me  something  that  I  can  really  do." 

Dorothy  laughed  gayly.  She  well 
knew  that  Russell  was  a  fine  mimic. 

'''  You  must  walk  down  the  room  just 
as  Bijou  does,"  she  said ;  then  calling  to 
the  white  poodle,  she  raised  her  finger, 
when  with  much  dignity  he  walked  erect 
upon  his  little  hind  legs  down  the  draw- 
ing-room, Russell  following,  comically 
mocking  Bijou's  mincing  steps. 
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How  the  children  laughed!  Bijou  was 
delighted,  and  seemed  to  feel  sure  that  his 
own  performance  had  attracted  all  the 
attention.  He  ran  from  one  to  another 
to  be  praised  and  petted,  the  bells  upon 
his  collar  tinkling  with  every  step. 

It  was  Molly  Merton's  turn  next.  She 
had  failed  to  throw  the  bright-colored 
hoop  over  the  ribbon-trimmed  stake,  and 
it  fell  to  the  share  of  Katie  Dean's  cousin 
Eeginald  to  choose  a  forfeit. 

Promptly  he  ordered  Molly  to  walk 
twice  around  the  room,  and  to  imitate  the 
mincing  gait  of  a  very  fine  lady. 

Molly  caught  up  the  folds  of  her  gauze 
skirt,  and  with  an  attempt  at  stateliness 
she  walked  around  the  drawing-room. 
Many  other  games  were  played,  but 
Patricia  took  no  part  in  them.  Dorothy 
feared  that  she  was  not  quite  happy,  so 
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she  ran  toward  her  and  urged  her  to  join 
her  playmates.  Patricia  refused,  insisting 
that  she  would  rather  watch  the  fountain 
and  listen  to  the  music.  The  truth  was, 
she  feared  that  she  might  have  to  pay 
a  forfeit.  She  did  not  wish  to  be  at  all 
amusing,  she  cared  only  to  be  admired, 
so  while  the  happy  children  were  at  play 
the  silly  child  tiptoed  about  the  room,  her 
high-heeled  slippers  making  it  impossible 
for  her  to  walk  naturally.  Often  she 
paused  before  the  mirror  in  the  hall  to 
admire  herself 

Then  Mrs.  Dainty  taught  them  to  play 
a  new  game  which  they  all  thought 
delightful.  They  formed  a  large  ring  by 
joining  hands.  Then  a  boy  and  girl  were 
chosen  to  dance  down  through  the  centre, 
their  clasped  hands  holding  a  long  ribbon 
on    the   end    of   which    floated   a   large 
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feather.  Reginald  and  Flossie  were  chosen, 
and  great  sport  they  had  as  they  danced 
about  inside  the  ring,  each  of  their  play- 
mates trying  to  touch  the  feather  without 
letting  drop  the  hand  which  she  was 
clasping. 

Thus  the  ring  remained  unbroken.  The 
tiny  couple  danced  around  the  circle, 
laughing  gayly  as  their  friends  tried  in 
vain  to  catch  the  feather. 

At  last  Dorothy  touched  the  plume. 
She  quickly  chose  Russell  to  skip  about 
the  circle  with  her ;  then  Nina  and  Arthur 
Vinton,  one  of  Dorothy's  friends,  and  so 
on  until  they  were  all  tired  with  the  merry 
romp. 

^^Now  let  us  listen  to  some  fine  music," 
said  Mrs.  Dainty,  and  the  orchestra, 
which  during  the  games  had  been  softly 
playing,  now  in  a  swirl  of  melody  com- 
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menced  a  brilliant  waltz.  While  they 
were  playing,  a  tall,  handsome  man  with 
a  very  lovely  lady  appeared  in  the  door- 
way and  noiselessly  crossed  the  room  and 
sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Dainty. 

"There's  my  Uncle  Hawy  and  Aunt 
Vewa,"  whispered  Flossie  to  Clarice. 
When  the  orchestra  ceased  playing, 
Flossie's  beautiful  Aunt  Vera  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano,  and  Uncle  Harry's  fine 
voice  made  music  for  his  little  friends, 
for  all  the  children  were  very  fond  of 
him.  He  had  chosen  such  songs  as  he 
knew  would  please  the  children,  and  their 
delight  was  unbounded. 

They  flocked  about  him,  telling  him 
that  his  singing  had  delighted  them,  but 
Patricia's  praise  amused  him,  and  he 
found  it  a  task  to  keep  from  laughing. 
She    remembered     the     day    on     which 
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Flossie  had  introduced  him  to  her  httle 
self,  and  that  he  had  called  her  "  Miss 
Lavine,"  so,  with  an  affected  manner  which 
she  thought  might  seem  grand,  she  said  :  — 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Thornton.  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
so  implessed  with  your  singing." 

"  I  am  grateful,"  murmured  Uncle 
Harry,  and  Patricia  did  not  dream  that 
he  was  amused.  He  dearly  loved  a  joke, 
and  he  thought  that  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  one. 

When  Mrs.  Dainty  invited  the  chil- 
dren to  repair  to  the  dining  room  for  the 
spread  which  awaited  them,  the  orchestra 
played  a  march,  and  Dorothy  with  her 
cousin  Russell  led  the  way,  followed  by 
Flossie  with  Reginald  and  all  the  other 
children,  each  having  chosen  a  compan- 
ion for  the  march. 
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Patricia  stood  alone,  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, seeing  his  chance,  hastened  toward 
her  and  gravely  offered  his  arm.  Pa- 
tricia was  delighted. 

Reaching  very  high  she  placed  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  upon  his  arm.  They 
walked  to  the  dining  room,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Dainty  and  Vera. 

''  Really,  Harry  should  not  tease  her," 
said  Vera;  to  which  Mrs.  Dainty  re- 
plied :  — 

"  He  is  not  teasing  her ;  just  see  her 
delighted  smile."  And  truly  Patricia  was 
indeed  charmed  and  thought  herself  espe- 
cially honored  in  having  been  chosen  by 
Flossie's  handsome  Uncle  Harry. 

What  a  fine  treat  they  found  awaiting 
them!  A  wealth  of  flowers  graced  the 
table,  and  wonderful  shapes  had  been 
chosen  for  the  ices.     The  cakes  were  cut 
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in  forms  of  butterflies,  and  at  each  plate 
a  beautiful  box  of  bonbons  had  been 
placed  to  be  taken  home  as  a  souvenir. 
Over  the  edges  of  the  huge  nut  bowls 
hung  clusters  of  raisins,  and  the  children 
chattered  as  they  enjoyed  the  feast. 

Their  gay  laughter  blended  with  the 
merry  music  of  flute  and  violin. 

Uncle  Harry  did  his  best  to  entertain 
Patricia,  and  was  much  amused  by  some 
of  her  ludicrous  remarks. 

"•  Are  you  fond  of  music  ?  "  he  asked. 

*^I  liked  your  singing,"  said  Patricia; 
"  but  I  like  ice-cream  better  than  fiddles." 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  you  do  not  care  for  the 
orchestra,"  he  said. 

''  I  don't  know,"  Patricia  replied,  as  she 
gazed  about  the  table ;  '^  which  dish  is  it 
served  in  ?  "  She  would  have  called  the 
orchestra  a  ''  band." 
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Uncle  Harry  could  not  answer,  and  if 
one  had  not  seen  his  merry  brown  eyes 
twinkling,  one  might  have  thought  that 
his  ice  had  choked  him.  He  begged  to 
be  excused  for  a  moment,  and  he  left  the 
room,  his  young  wife  following. 

"Harry,"  she  said,  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  hall,  "  are  you  ill,  or  are 
you  laughing'?"  Then  she  said,  "What 
sort  of  joke  have  you  been  playing  ?  " 

"  No  joke  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  he 
replied ;  and  when  he  told  her  what  had 
caused  his  merriment  she  felt  that  he  had 
done  well  not  to  laugh  until  out  in  the 
quiet  light  of  the  hall. 

After  the  spread  had  been  fully  enjoyed, 
the  children  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
to  hear  the  music  and  resume  their  games. 
Patricia  was  not  with  them,  but  they  did 
not  miss   her,    and   their   laughter   grew 
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louder  as  their  frolic  progressed.  Then 
for  a  few  moments  there  was  a  lull  when 
they  paused  to  choose  a  new  game. 

''  We  must  think  of  something  which 
we've  not  yet  played,"  said  Dorothy,  and 
she  ran  toward  her  Cousin  Russell,  intend- 
ing to  ask  his  choice,  when  suddenly  a 
loud  crash  was  heard,  and  Patricia  with 
frightened  eyes  ran  into  the  room  where, 
in  the  centre,  she  paused  to  look  about 
her. 

Then  a  servant  came  hurrying  to  Mrs. 
Dainty,  and  although  she  spoke  hardly 
above  a  whisper,  those  standing  near  heard 
what  she  said. 

*'  The  great  jar  on  the  landing  in  the 
hall,  ma'am,  has  fallen,  smashed  into 
pieces ;  an'  the  flowers  is  tumbled  out,  an' 
the  water  is  a-runnin'  down  the  stairs. 
The  Lavine  girl's  dress  is  wet,  ma'am." 
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The  huge  jar  was  priceless,  and  the 
loud  crash  when  it  had  fallen  had  terrified 
the  children,  and  when  they  heard  the 
servant's  words,  they  turned  their  fright- 
ened faces  toward  Patricia. 

A  moment  she  stood  as  if  wondering 
what  to  say ;  then  she  ran  to  Mrs.  Dainty, 
her  eyes  flashing  and  her  cheeks  flushed. 
Looking  angrily  toward  the  servant,  and 
then  at  Mrs.  Dainty,  she  said :  — 

''  I  know  the  hem  of  my  dress  is  wet, 
but  I  never  touched  the  jar.  I  never 
touched  it !  I  was  just  coming  down  the 
stairs  when  the  great  big  thing  tumbled 
over  and  the  water  splashed  my  dress." 
Then  she  commenced  to  cry. 

Mrs.  Dainty  laid  her  arm  about  the 
frightened  child,  saying    very  gently :  — 

**  Never  mind  about  it  now  ;  come  to 
the  fireplace  with  me  and  we  will  see  if 
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we  cannot  dry  your  dress.  Only  the  hem 
is  wet,  and  if  I  hold  it  before  the  fire,  we 
can  safely  and  quickly  dry  it." 

The  great  jar  had  been  brought  from 
abroad,  and  being  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  it  could  not  be  replaced.  Mrs. 
Dainty  directed  the  servant  to  put  the 
hall  in  order  as  soon  as  possible,  and  tact- 
fully hiding  her  annoyance,  she  spoke 
only  of  her  wet  frock  to  Patricia,  although 
Patricia's  manner  was  most  surely  that 
of  a  child  who  had  been  guilty  of  mis- 
chief and  was  frightened  at  what  she  had 
done.  Yet  she  had  said  that  she  had  not 
touched  the  jar,  and  Mrs.  Dainty  thought 
best  to  say  nothing  more  about  the  matter 
until  she  could  question  her  servants 
closely. 

Dorothy  left  her  play  to  say  a  gentle 
word   of  comfort   to    Patricia,    but   Mrs. 
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Dainty  reminded  her  that  she  must  not 
leave  her  guests,  so  she  ran  back  to  them, 
and  with  her  cousins,  Eussell  and  Ahne, 
tried  to  make  her  friends  resume  their 
gayety. 

They  did  attempt  to  play,  but  while 
many  of  the  little  guests  seemed  as  lively 
as  before,  there  were  a  few  sensitive  chil- 
dren who  had  been  badly  frightened  by 
the  noise  of  the  falling  of  the  great  jar. 
They  could  not  forget  the  sight  of  the 
flying  bits  of  broken  china,  the  rushing 
of  the  water  down  the  stairway,  or  Pa- 
tricia's frightened  face  as  she  ran  into  the 
room. 

It  was  nearly  time  for  them  to  bid 
Dorothy  adieu,  for  the  invitations  had 
said  ''  From  three  until  six,"  and  the 
golden  minute  hand  now  pointed  to  a 
quarter  of  six. 
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Soon  the  rumble  of  carriage  wheels 
could  be  heard,  and  the  children  hastened 
to  assure  Dorothy  what  a  delightful  party 
it  had  been,  for  even  the  accident  could 
not  wholly  mar  their  pleasure.  Lovingly 
they  said  "  good-by,"  and  they  hastened 
to  find  their  wraps. 

Mrs.  Dainty's  maid  was  very  helpful, 
fastening  cloaks  and  gaiters,  tying  hoods 
and  finding  mittens  which  had  been  mis- 
placed. 

Dorothy  watched  at  the  drawing-room 
window  until  the  fiicker  of  lamps  upon 
the  last  carriage  had  disappeared  behind 
the  trees,  then  she  turned  toward  her 
cousins,  saying :  — 

"■  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  to  stay,  be- 
cause that  seems  as  if  my  beautiful  party 
was  not  yet  ended." 

They  clasped  hands  and  danced  wildly 
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about  in  a  merry  ring,  singing  a  part  of 
one  of  their  games  :  — 

"  We  are  elves,  and  so  we  sing 
From  the  winter  until  spring." 


D 


CHAPTER   VIII 

SLEIGHING 

OROTHY,  in  the  hall,  was  waiting 
for  Aline  and  Russell.  The  great 
Russian  sleigh  stood  before  the 
door,  and  she  could  hear  the  spirited 
horses  pawing  the  snow,  restless,  and 
impatient  to  be  off.  Her  large  hat  with 
its  nodding  plumes,  her  velvet  cloak,  fur 
collar  and  muff  made  her  look  as  if  she 
were  a  little  princess,  so  fine  was  her  bear- 
ing, so  lovely  her  face  and  wealth  of 
bright  hair. 

They  were  to  drive  out  over  the  ave- 
nue until  they  reached  the  country,  when 
along  the  wooded  roads  they  should  see 
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the  fields  and  forests  in  their  winter  robes 
of  white. 

The  coachman  stamped  impatiently  up 
and  down  the  walk,  and  the  horses  shook 
their  heads,  tossing  their  manes  and  mak- 
ing; their  silver  bells  tinkle. 

Dorothy  began  to  wonder  if  her  cousins 
really  need  be  so  late,  when  she  heard 
their  voices  in  the  upper  hall,  and  soon 
they  were  bounding  down  the  broad  stair- 
way to  meet  her. 

They  were  pretty  children,  whose  brill- 
iant dark  eyes  and  curling  hair  seemed 
striking  when  with  their  fair  cousin 
Dorothy.  Mrs.  Dainty  joined  them,  and 
soon  they  were  nestling  among  the  fur 
robes,  warm  and  cosey,  while  the  crisp 
breeze  blew  their  curls  and  brought  the 
color  to  their  cheeks. 

The  horses  needed  no  urging.      They 
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were  eager  to  be  off,  and  bounded  over 
the  road  as  if  at  play. 

The  gay  laughter  of  the  children  was 
echoed  and  reechoed  as  they  rode  through 
the  valley,  and  the  bright  sun  kissed  the 
mountains  and  the  tree-tops,  gilded  the 
spire  of  the  church,  and  sparkled  upon  a 
merry  weather-vane  as  the  wind  blew  it 
about  from  one  point  to  another. 

They  were  very  gay,  these  little  cousins, 
and  Mrs.  Dainty  enjoyed  their  pleasure. 
Russell  sat  beside  Dorothy,  Aline  on  the 
seat  with  Mrs.  Dainty. 

They  saw  a  great  black  crow  flying 
overhead,  a  flock  of  tiny  birds  chirping  in 
the  underbrush  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  just  as  they  were  about  to  turn  home- 
ward, they  saw  a  hunter  in  picturesque 
shooting  costume,  closely  followed  by  two 
fine  dogs. 
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"  Let's  ask  him  what  he  has  been  shoot- 
ing," said  Ahne  Dalton,  to  which  Russell 
quickly  replied :  — 

'^I  guess  you'd  better  not.  It  might 
make  him  mad,  'cause  his  game-bag  is 
empty." 

As  they  drove  back  toward  their  own 
town  they  met  other  sleighs,  and  they 
gave  cheery  greetings  to  their  friends  as 
they  passed.  Flossie,  in  a  quaint  little 
sleigh  of  her  own,  pushed  by  a  servant, 
as  if  she  were  a  little  lady  of  the  olden 
time ;  Molly,  with  her  mamma,  in  a  fine 
sleigh,  behind  a  pair  of  grays ;  and  many 
of  Mrs.  Dainty's  friends  nodded  and 
smiled  as  they  flew  over  the  now  glassy 
road,  for  the  sun  was  not  as  high  as  when 
they  started,  and  the  air  seemed  much 
colder. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  ride  they 
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had  seen  bright  drops  fallmg  from  the 
trees ;  now  m  theh  place  were  countless 
icicles  Avhich  hung  like  jewelled  fringes 
from  branches  crowned  with  a  heavy  band 
of  snow. 

As  they  approached  their  own  gateway 
Dorothy  saw  a  slender,  thinly  clad  child 
shivering  as  she  walked  along  beside  a 
tall,  gaunt  woman  who  appeared  to  be 
scolding  her.  Dorothy  leaned  toward 
her  mamma  as  she  said :  — 

"  See  the  poor  little  girl  and  the  cross 
woman.  The  little  girl  looks  cold,  and 
oh,  she  makes  me  think  of  Nancy !  She 
doesn't  look  like  her,  but  when  we  first 
knew  Nancy  she  had  a  cross  mamma,  and 
she  was  often  cold  and  hungry,  till  we 
gave  her  a  home  and  Aunt  Charlotte 
began  to  take  care  of  her.  Look !  Does 
she  make  you  think  of  Nancy,  mamma  ?  " 
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A  bright  tear  glistened  upon  her  lashes 
as  Mrs.  Dainty  said  :  — 

''  I  was  thinking  of  Nancy  when  you 
spoke  to  me,  dear." 

She  did  not  tell  her  little  daughter  that 
she  was  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  child  whom  she  had  befriended,  nor 
that  she  often  trembled  for  her  safety, 
wondering  if  she  were  fed  and  sheltered 
and  cared  for,  or  — 

She  always  paused  just  there.  She 
dared  not  think  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Nancy. 

The  maid  opened  wide  the  door,  and 
the  children  sprang  out  upon  the  broad 
step  and  chased  each  other  through  the 
doorway,  into  the  warmth  and  light.  The 
frosty  air  had  nipped  their  cheeks,  and 
the  blazing  logs  in  the  great  hall  fireplace 
gave  a  glowing  welcome. 
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Dorothy  was  still  thinking  of  Nancy, 
and  Russell,  to  cheer  her,  invited  her  to 
dance  down  the  length  of  the  hall  with 
him. 

^'  You  have  been  sitting  still  so  long 
that  a  little  skip  will  be  just  what  you'll 
like,"  he  said. 

With  a  sad  smile  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  together  they  sped  down  the 
drawing-room  and  back  toward  the  fire- 
place where  Aline  was  standing,  her  hands 
held  toward  the  fire. 

'*Tell  us  about  Nancy,"  she  said; 
**  mamma  has  often  told  us  how  kindly 
auntie  made  a  home  for  her,  but  we  never 
saw  her,  Dorothy.  Tell  us  what  she  was 
like,  and  why  you  loved  her  so." 

Drawing  a  low  seat  before  the  fire, 
Dorothy  told  of  Nancy's  loving  heart ; 
of  her  longing  to  please  her  mamma  and 
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Aunt  Charlotte ;  of  her  bright,  dark  eyes, 
and  her  merry,  playful  ways. 

Eussell's  eyes  were  full  of  sympathy  as 
he  said :  — 

"No  wonder  you  wish  she  was  safe 
here  at  home,"  and  Aline  eagerly  ex- 
claimed :  — 

"  Oh,  why  doesn't  some  one  find  her  ?  " 

While  the  children  were  earnestly  talk- 
ing of  her,  Nancy  was  saying  to  her- 
self:— 

"  Why  carCt  they  find  me  ?  Oh,  why 
canH  they  find  me  ?  " 

She  hardly  knew  how  she  danced  that 
evening.  The  lights  looked  dim,  and  the 
audience  seemed  very  far  away,  and  when 
she  ran  back  to  her  dressing-room  she 
had  never  a  word  to  say. 

Patiently  she  allowed  Sue  to  wrap  her 
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cloak  about  her,  while  ]\Irs.  Ferris  watched 
her  closely. 

'* Don't  ye  feel  well,  Nancy?"  she 
asked  anxiously,  for  she  had  begun  to 
think  that  it  might  be  that  Nancy  was 
telling  the  truth  when  she  said  that  she 
did  not  feel  as  if  she  could  dance. 

She  did  not  hear  the  question.  Sue 
had  removed  Nancy's  slippers  and  was 
trying  to  put  her  right  shoe  on  to  the  left 
foot. 

Mrs.  Ferris  did  not  repeat  the  question. 
She  had  not  asked  it  because  she  loved 
the  child ;  she  only  hoped  that  she  was 
well,  and  able  to  earn. 

As  they  stepped  out  into  the  street, 
the  cold  wind  blew  in  their  faces  and, 
although  warmly  dressed,  Nancy  shivered. 

For  some  weeks  she  had  trembled  if 
the  least  draught  fanned  her,  and  flushed 
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if  the  room  became  a  trifle  warmer  than 
usual. 

Now,  as  they  hurried  her  along  the 
brightly  lighted  streets,  she  felt  as  if  the 
keen  wind  blew  quite  through  her  cloak. 
Her  teeth  chattered,  and  she  was  glad 
when  they  had  reached  their  door;  and 
when  at  last,  weary  and  homesick,  she 
climbed  the  long  stairs  to  her  room,  she 
seemed  to  feel  even  colder  than  she  had 
been  in  the  street. 

Sue  stayed  with  her  until  she  was  in 
bed,  and  long  after  the  girl  had  left  her, 
Nancy  lay  shivering,  in  s^te  of  the 
blankets  which  covered  her.  She  heard 
the  great  clock,  high  up  on  some  distant 
church,  striking  the  hour.  She  tried  to 
count  its  ringing  peal,  but  could  not,  and 
at  last  she  fell  asleep. 

Even    then    she    could    not    rest,    for 
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dream  after  dream  filled  her  tired  mind, 
and  she  tossed  upon  her  pillow,  her 
cheeks  burning,  while  from  time  to  time 
she  shivered  as  if  the  cold  wind  was  still 
blowing  upon  her. 

Toward  morning  she  dreamed  that  she 
saw  Aunt  Charlotte  coming  toward  her, 
her  arms  outstretched,  as  if  to  enfold  her. 
She  thought  that  she  was  no  longer  to 
be  tired  and  lonely  and  homesick,  for 
there  stood  Aunt  Charlotte,  ready  to  take 
her  home,  and  eagerly  she  ran  toward  her. 

"  I'm  coming,  I'm  coming !  "  she  cried ; 
then  —  the  daylight  was  creeping  in  at 
the  window,  and  Sue  was  bending  over 
her,  saying :  — 

^' Nancy,  what  ails  ye?  Ye've  been 
screechin'  in  yer  sleep." 

For  a  moment  Nancy  looked  about 
as  if  searching  for  some  one.     Then  she 
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knew  that  Aunt  Charlotte  had  not  been 
there,  that  it  had  been  only  a  dream ; 
and  she  covered  her  face  and  m  her  dis- 
appointment cried  as  if  her  little  heart 
would  break. 

"Oh,  don't,  Nancy,  don't,"  pleaded  Sue. 
"  I  usen't  ter  care ;  but  now  I  see  how 
ye  don't  git  over  bein'  homesick,  I'm  just 
sorry  fer  ye,  that  I  am." 

Nancy  did  not  speak;  her  tears  fell 
faster,  and  Sue,  made  fairly  desperate  by 
Nancy's  weakness  and  her  pitiful  sobbing, 
tried  very  hard  to  think  what  might  com- 
fort her. 

"  I'd  do  anything  ye  wanted  me  ter, 
if  it  would  make  ye  feel  better.  Honest 
an'  true,  I  would." 

Nancy,  with  bright  eyes  and  very  wet 
lashes,  looked  eagerly  at  Sue  as  she 
asked :  — 
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*'  Would  you,  Sue  ?  Would  you  do 
anything  to  make  me  happier  ?  " 

''True;  black  an'  blue/'  Sue  responded 
firmly. 

''And  you  wouldn't  tell?  Wouldn't 
ever  tell  what  I  asked  you  to  do  ? " 
Nancy  asked,  her  eyes  burning,  and  her 
cold  little  hand  tightly  clasping  the  girl's 
wrist. 

Sue  became  cautious. 

"Are  ye  goin'  ter  ask  me  ter  do  some- 
thin'  that  Mis'  Ferris  wouldn't  like  me 
ter  do?" 

Nancy  nodded. 

"Then  'fore  ye  ask  I'll  say  I  don't 
dar'st  ter,"  Sue  replied ;  "  'cause  ef  she 
found  out  I  done  anything  she  didn't 
like,  she'd  put  me  right  straight  out  er 
this  house,  an'  then  where'd  I  go  ?  " 

Nancy  threw  herself  back  again  upon 
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her  bed,  and  cried  even  harder  than  be- 
fore. The  second  disappomtment  seemed 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

"  You  promised,  oh,  you  promised," 
she  wailed. 

Sue  was  about  to  say  that  perhaps  if 
what  Nancy  wished  her  to  do  were  not 
too  daring,  she  would  try  to  do  it,  since 
it  seemed  to  mean  so  much ;  but  before 
she  could  speak,  the  door  was  roughly 
opened,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  Steve 
Ferris's  frowzy  head. 

"What's  all  this  racket  'boutT'  he 
shouted. 

Nancy  drew  the  blanket  over  her  head, 
while  Sue  cowered  beneath  his  angry 
eyes. 

"  It's  yer  bus'ness.  Sue,  ter  make  her 
quit  that  noise,  do  ye  hear  ? "  and  with- 
out waiting  to  be  answered  he  stamped 
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down  the  stairs.  When  he  had  entered 
a  lower  room  and  slammed  the  door, 
Sue  gathered  all  her  courage,  and  draw- 
ing away  the  blanket  so  that  she  might 
see  Nancv's  face,  she  said:  — 

"  Ye  jest  set  up  'n'  tell  me  what  'tis  ye 
want  me  ter  do.  Ye'U  be  sick  ef  ye  keep 
takin'  on  this  way,  an'  then  I  do'  know 
what  would  become  of  any  of  us.  Steve 
ain't  earnin'  anything  now,  an'  they  only 
give  me  shelter  fer  the  work  I  do.  Come, 
tell  me  what  'tis  ye  was  goin'  ter  ask." 

It  was  Nancy's  turn  to  be  careful.  She 
could  not  think  what  Steve  would  do  if 
he  knew  what  she  was  about  to  ask  of  his 
servant.  Again  she  made  Sue  promise 
never  to  tell  what  she  was  about  to  ask, 
and  when  Sue  had  promised  faithfully  to 
keep  the  secret,  Nancy  whispered  it  in 
her  ear. 
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"  Why,  Nancy  Ferris !  "  cried  Sue,  "  ye 
don't  mean  it !  Ye  wouldn't  dare,  'n'  / 
wouldn't  dare ! " 

''  Oh,  you  promise,  and  then  you  won't 
do  it !  I  tell  you.  Sue,  I  will  print  the  let- 
ter myself,  but  you  must  get  the  envelope 
and  the  stamp  and  put  Aunt  Charlotte's 
name  on  it  in  writing,  because  I  can't 
write.  I  can  print,  but  it  ought  to  be 
writing  on  the  outside.  Oh,  Sue,  I've 
never  dared  even  to  ask  you  before ;  but  I 
tell  you  I  can't  keep  on  dancing,  indeed  I 
can't;  and  when  I  have  to  stop,  I  don't 
know  what  they'll  do  to  me." 

''  But,  Nancy,  if  they  find  out  I  helped 
you,  what'll  they  do  to  me  ?  "  asked  Sue, 
her  face  pale  at  the  thought. 

'^I'd  never,  never  tell  you  did  it," 
Nancy  pleaded;  "and,  oh,  you  know  I 
can't  find  the  post-office.     They  won't  let 
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me  go  out  alone,  and  if  they  did,  I 
wouldn't  know  where  it  was." 

Nancy  commenced  to  cry  again,  and 
just  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Ferris  called 
loudly  to  Sue  :  — 

''  Ain't  yer  never  comin'  down  ter  help 
me  git  breakfast  ?  " 

Sue  ran  toward  the  door,  turning  before 
she  opened  it  to  whisper  :  — 

"  Don't  cry,  Nancy,  p'r^aps  I'll  do  it ; 
anyway,  I  won't  tell." 

Twice  during  that  day  Mrs.  Ferris,  as 
she  passed  the  bedroom  door,  saw  Nancy 
busily  at  work  with  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of 
paper,  but  she  did  not  think  to  question  her. 

'^If  it  amuses  her  ter  scribble,  I  do' 
know's  I  care,"  she  thought.  ''  If  she's 
pleased  with  er  pencil  an'  er  scrap  er  paper, 
she  ain't  frettin'  er  cryin'  her  eyes  out." 

Nancy  had  worked  very  hard  over  the 
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pitiful  little  note.  She  had  had  but  a  few 
weeks'  schooling,  and  some  instruction 
which  Aunt  Charlotte  had  given  her,  so 
the  little  note  was  badly  spelled,  and  the 
printed  lines  uneven.  There  were  places 
where  a  hot  tear  had  left  its  mark,  and 
Nancy  ruefully  wondered  if  she  ought  to 
tear  it  up  and  print  another.  But  she 
decided  to  send  it  just  as  it  was.  Aunt 
Charlotte  would  be  so  glad  to  hear  from 
her  that  she  would  forgive  the  errors  in 
spelling  and  the  crooked  letters. 

Many  times  she  had  hidden  the  paper 
and  pencil  when  a  heavy  footstep  made 
her  fear  that  Steve  was  coming. 

^*  If  I  throw  this  note  away,  perhaps 
I  won't  get  a  chance  to  print  another," 
she  whispered  softly,  so  she  folded  the 
bit  of  paper  and  laid  it  under  her  mattress. 
She  meant  to  show  it  to  Sue  at  night. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

A  WATEE-SPRITE 

OR  weeks  Nancy  had  been  saying 
that    she    could    not    dance,    and 
every  time   that    she   had  said  it 
she  had  been  sharply  rebuked. 

'^Now  look  er  here,  Nancy,  I'm  gittin' 
tired  er  this,"  Steve  Ferris  declared  one 
morning.  "Ye  keep  er  sayin'  ye  can't 
dance.  Fust  ye  tell  Perfessor  Bonfanti 
'n'  then  ye  tell  Mis'  Ferris  'n'  me.  I  tell 
ye  ter  quit  sayin'  it,  but  ye  keep  right  on. 
What  do  ye  mean,  I'd  like  ter  know  1 " 

''  Oh,  Steve,  I  did  my  best  all  the  time 
that  I  could  dance  nicely,"  she  replied, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

149 
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^' Ye're  doin'  fine  noiv,'''  said  Steve,  '^so 
I  do'  know  what  ye  mean  by  sayin'  ye 
can'tr 

Nancy  bent  her  head  so  that  he  could 
not  see  her  face,  and  the  man  thought 
that  she  was  too  sulky  to  answer. 

"  Come  !     Speak  up  !  " 

Nancy  was  startled  at  the  angry  voice. 

"  I  wish  ye  wouldn't  act  as  ef  ye 
thought  I'd  hit  ye.  I  ain't  likely  ter,  fer 
I  want  ye  ter  dance,  'n'  I  know  better'n 
ter  spile  ye  fer  work,  but  ye  shall  tell 
me  what  ye  mean." 

Nancy  looked  up  into  the  flvished,  angry 
face. 

"I  don't  quite  know,"  she  faltered;  ^'but 
always  now  I'm  sure  that  I  cannot  dance 
when  evening  comes.  I  know  I  do  it 
every  time,  for  when  the  violins  begin  to 
make  the  lovely  music,  my  feet  dance  the 
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steps  that  I  feared  I  should  forget.  Then 
the  next  day  it  is  the  same  as  the  day 
before  —  I  feel  as  if  I  had  forgotten  all 
that  Professor  Bonfanti  had  taught  me." 

''  Wal,  there,  yeVe  told  it  now,  'n'  it 
shows  yer  head  is  jest  full  er  notions.  I 
tell  ye,  quit  this  foolishness  'n'  ye'll  be 
all  right." 

He  lumbered  out  of  the  room,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  the  little  girl 
spent  the  hours  alone,  amusing  herself 
as  best  she  could.  Mrs.  Ferris  was  hard 
at  work  in  the  kitchen,  and  Sue  was  help- 
ing her.  In  spite  of  her  loneliness,  the 
hours  seemed  to  fly.  She  was  sad  and 
listless,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  even 
if  Dorothy  were  with  her,  she  could  not 
run  and  play  as  she  used  to,  and  when 
from  the  dirty  window  she  saw  the  lights 
appearing  in  the  streets,  and  knew  that 
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soon  she  would  be  at  the  theatre,  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  while  her  cheeks  burned 
and  her  hands  were  very  cold. 

She  tasted  only  a  morsel  of  the  supper 
which  Mrs.  Ferris  offered  her,  and  then 
they  hurried  her  through  the  streets,  and 
soon  they  were  showing  her  the  new  cos- 
tume which  had  been  made  for  her. 

"  Ye're  ter  do  the  new  dance  ter-night, 
Nancy,  an'  this  rig  will  make  ye  look 
like  er  water-nymph,  er  sprite,  so  Madame 
Zaliska  says,  'n'  she'd  ought  ter  know,  fer 
she  made  it."  Nancy  said  nothing,  and 
Mrs.  Ferris  continued  :  — 

^'  This  green  gauze  looks  like  the  color 
er  sea-water ;  an'  look  at  the  waist, 
Nancy!  Them  flowers  is  sea-flowers, 
an'  all  them  long  grasses  is  sea-grasses, 
the  madame  says." 

She  saw  that   Nancy  only  glanced   at 
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the  costume,  and  she  was  sure  that  the 
little  girl  might  dance  with  more  spright- 
liness  if  her  interest  could  be  aroused. 

Hastening  to  a  box  which  stood  upon 
a  table,  she  took  from  it  something  which 
sparkled  in  the  light.  Turning  toward 
Nancy,  she  held  up  the  dazzling,  shim- 
mering thing,  saying :  — 

"  'N'  these  bracelets  'n'  armlets  go  on  to 
yer  wrists  'n'  on  to  yer  arms  most  up  ter 
yer  shoulders,  'n'  these  long,  swinging 
chains  are  hitched  from  one  to  another, 
'n'  the  jewels  represent  drops  er  water 
er  drippin'  from  the  sea." 

This  description  of  her  ornaments 
seemed  to  be  quite  wasted  upon  Nancy. 
She  stood  beside  a  low  table  upon  which 
she  leaned.  She  had  heard  Mrs.  Ferris's 
words,  but  she  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Ferris 
felt  that  her  efforts  had  been  useless,  and 
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she  turned  impatiently  toward  Nancy  as 
she  said  :  — 

''  Ye're  a  queer  child,  Nancy,  I  must 
say!  Here  I've  been  showin'  yer  new 
costume  ter  ye,  'n'  ye  don't  seem  ter  feel 
no  int'rest  in  it,  han'some  as  it  is.  I  de- 
clare, I  b'lieve  ye'd  as  soon  it  would  er 
been  made  er  caliker." 

Nancy  made  never  a  sound,  and  as  she 
stood  idly  moving  the  toe  of  her  shoe 
along  a  crack  in  the  floor,  one  would  have 
said  that  she  had  not  heard.  She  knew 
that  in  a  few  moments  she  would  be 
dressed  in  the  brilliant  costume,  and  that 
she  would  be  sitting  upon  the  low  chair, 
waiting  until  the  call-boy  should  come 
and  tap  at  the  door.  Then  Professor 
Bonfanti  would  tell  her  to  run  out  on  to 
the  stage  and  do  her  best  in  the  new 
dance  which  he  had  taught  her. 
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She  was  trembling  even  now.  Mrs. 
Ferris  thought  her  sullen  because  she 
did  not  talk,  but  she  was  only  bravely 
trying  to  keep  back  the  tears.  If  she 
spoke,  she  felt  sure  that  she  should  cry, 
so  she  kept  silent,  and  Mrs.  Ferris  told 
Sue  in  a  loud  whisper  that  "  That 
Nancy  was  queerer  'n  usual."  Then  Sue 
came  to  dress  her.  She  drew  the  pale- 
green  silken  hose  so  tightly  over  the 
little  Umbs  that  not  a  wrinkle  could  be 
seen. 

Nancy  watched  her  as  she  took  the  lit- 
tle spangled  slippers  from  their  box,  and 
listlessly  she  sat  while  the  girl's  awkward 
fingers  tied  the  'satin  ribbons  about  the 
slender  ankles.  The  gauze  frock  looked 
like  a  filmy  cloud  of  green  mist,  and  the 
sea-flowers  with  the  long,  ribbon-like 
grasses  which  decked  the  waist  made  the 
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costume  look  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  real 
little  sea  fairy. 

Very  patiently  Nancy  stood  while  the 
dress  was  being  fastened,  but  no  smile 
lighted  her  face,  and  when  the  glittering 
armlets  were  in  place,  and  the  bracelets 
upon  her  wrists,  she  showed  no  interest, 
said  not  a  word.  She  longed  once  more 
to  tell  them  that  she  felt  ill ;  that  she  was 
frightened;  that  she  believed  she  could 
not  dance. 

She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Ferris,  and  was 
about  to  speak  when  Steve  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  and  Nancy  closed  her  lips 
tightly.  Had  he  not  told  her  that  morn- 
ing not  to  say  again  that  she  could  not 
dance  ? 

"  Hello  !  Ye  look  fine !  "  he  shouted ; 
"  I  never  seen  ye  look  as  pooty  as  ye  do 
in   that   green   stuff.     It's  that   becomin' 
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that  ye'd  look  gay  ef  ye  could  muster  up 
er  smile.  Ye'U  be  a  reglar  hit  if  ye  can 
jest  look  er  bit  jolly.  The  public  don't 
take  ter  folks  that  look  as  glum  as  a  owl. 
Ain't  ye  got  no  vim  left,  Nancy  ?  " 

^^  Don't  tease  her,  Steve,"  Mrs.  Ferris 
said,  for  while  she  did  not  love  or  under- 
stand Nancy,  she  knew  enough  to  reahze 
that  rough,  harsh  words  might  make  her 
cry,  and  if  the  child  could  not  look  gay, 
surely  there  must  be  no  tears  to  mar  her 
beauty  for  the  evening. 

"  Lift  yer  arms,  Nancy,  so  Steve'U  see 
the  long  chains  with  the  crystals  hangin' 
from  'em  like  water-drops." 

Slowly  she  lifted  her  arms  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  she  let  them  drop  heavily  at 
her  side,  and  she  shivered  as  if  the  spar- 
kling pendants  had  been  real  drops  of 
icy  water. 
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"  Go  tell  Bonfanti  she's  ready,"  said 
Mrs.  Ferris,  and  Steve  hastened  away, 
returning  with  the  dancing  master.  He 
bent  over  his  little  pupil  and  spoke  more 
kindly  than  usual. 

'^  Remember,  Nancy,  that  ye're  dressed 
ter  look  like  er  water-sprite,  an'  the  stage 
is  all  fixed  with  splendid  scenery  that 
makes  it  look  as  if  it  was  a  ocean  cave, 
er  grotto.  They's  a  coral  reef  on  one 
side,  an'  a  heap  er  coral  an'  shells  on  the 
other  side,  an'  seaweed  hangin'  down 
from  overhead." 

Nancy  looked  up  at  him  and  nodded 
to  assure  him  that  she  understood. 

'^  An'  ye  run  out  on  to  the  stage  an' 
dance  all  them  fust  five  figgers  I  trained 
ye  fer.  Then  ye  run  back  here  an' 
round  ter  the  rear  of  the  stage.  They's 
er    arch    made    er    sea-moss    there,    an' 
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ye  step  up  inter  the  arch,  jest  like 
as  ef  it  was  er  doorway,  an'  peep  out  at 
the  audience  an'  smile  an'  throw  er  kiss. 
That'll  tickle  'em,  an'  then  ye  run  down 
the  little  pearl  steps  ter  the  stage  an' 
finish  yer  dance.  Ye  know  all  this. 
I've  told  ye  before,  but  I  thought  ye 
might  fergit,  so  I  jest  tell  ye  agin." 

Nancy  turned  to  answer,  when  the  light 
tap  sounded  at  the  door  and  her  name 
was  called. 

"  Come !  "  cried  Bonfanti,  taking  her 
hand. 

'^  Oh,  I'm  afraid,"  whispered  Nancy, 
"I  truly  am  afraid  I  can't  dance." 

*^  Nonsense ! "  he  answered,  adding 
more  gently :  — 

''  Ye're  always  thinkin'  ye  can't  dance, 
an'  then  ye  do  it  fine.  There  ain't  er 
child  anywhere,  no,  nor  woman  neither, 
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that  can  beat  ye  when  ye  do  yer  best. 
Come,  be  a  good  girl,  an'  run  on." 

An  mstant  she  paused,  looking  up  at 
him  with  wistful,  pleading  eyes. 

'^  If  only  they'd  let  me  give  up  dancing 
to-night,  just  for  to-night,  it  may  be  that 
I'd  do  it  better  to-morrow,"  she  whispered. 

^*No,  no,  run  along,"  Bonfanti  said 
crossly;  "  ef  we  let  ye  off  ter-night  ye'U 
act  jest  the  same  ter-morrer  night.  Hear 
the  music  ?     Run  !  " 

A  moment  she  paused  in  the  wings, 
hidden  behind  a  great  mass  of  rocks  and 
shells.  Then,  as  the  flutes  trilled  their 
liquid  music,  as  if  inviting  her  to  come, 
she  ran  out  toward  the  footlights,  flitting 
over  the  stage  upon  the  tips  of  her  tiny 
slippers,  turning,  whirling,  rocking,  sway- 
ing, as  if  she  were  a  little  nymph  with 
which    the    ocean   waves   were    playing. 
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Her  grace  was  faultless,  and  she  danced 
as  if  she  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  be  weary.  All  the  dainty  steps  which 
her  master  had  taught  her,  every  grace- 
ful figure  which  he  had  devised,  was  done 
so  deftly,  so  swiftly,  that  Steve  Ferris, 
as  he  stood  in  the  wings  watching  her, 
muttered :  — 

'^An'  she  said  she  was  afeared  she 
couldn't  do  it!" 

The  audience  with  keen  delight  watched 
the  tiny,  sylph-like  figure  gliding,  float- 
ing, seeming  almost  to  fly  over  the  stage, 
barely  the  tips  of  the  nimble  toes  touching 
the  boards. 

Words  but  coldly  describe  the  grace, 
the  beauty,  the  charm,  of  that  fairy-like 
scene.  Dancing  alone  upon  the  great 
stage,  Nancy  looked  to  be  much  smaller 
than  she  really  was,  and  her  large,  dark 
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eyes  and  mass  of  curling  hair  gave  her 
an  ahnost  elf-hke  beauty. 

Oh,  the  witchery  of  that  tiny  figure, 
swaying  with  every  beat  of  the  soft,  sweet 
music !  Not  one  of  all  the  throng  which 
watched  her  dreamed  that  Nancy  was 
aught  but  happy.  How  could  they  know 
that  the  little  girl  had  pitifully  begged  to 
be  excused  just  for  to-night  ?  What  did 
they  know  of  her  loneliness,  of  her  heart- 
sick longing  for  Aunt  Charlotte  and 
Dorothy,  of  her  longing  for  love  and  kind- 
ness, of  her  fear  that  she  could  not  dance  ? 
They  could  not  dream  that  she  was  feeling 
ill  when  she  had  stood  so  patiently  while 
Mrs.  Ferris  and  Sue  were  dressing  her. 

Now  again  she  floated  toward  the  foot- 
lights, and  the  lights  were  turned  lower 
as  she  danced  away  behind  the  scenes; 
then,  at  the  opening  at  the  rear  of  the 
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stage,  she  paused.  She  was  near  the 
arch  where  she  was  to  reappear.  Bonfanti, 
hidden  by  the  scenery,  took  her  hand  to 
assist  her,  for  she  must  mount  a  step, 
thus  to  pose  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  of 
seaweed. 

'^  Come,  step  up  !  "  he  whispered,  "  yeVe 
not  er  minute  ter  lose!  D'y^  hear  the 
music?  Ye  done  jest  splendid  so  far; 
now  step  up,  an'  when  ye  look  out  through 
the  arch,  lift  yer  arms  as  ef  ter  greet 
'em  all,  an'  that'll  show  them  sparklin' 
pendants  'n'  chains  what  hang  from  yer 
bracelets.  Why,  why  don't  ye  step  up 
there?     I'm  waitin'  ter  help  ye." 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't !  The  scenery 
and  everything  is  flying  round  and  round. 
I'm  dizzy." 

"What's  all  this  about?"  It  was 
Steve's  voice,   and  the  frightened    child, 
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with  the  help  of  Bonfanti's  hand  to  steady 
her,  mounted  the  httle  platform  which 
was  painted  to  represent  a  pearl  step 
leading  from  the  seaweed-wreathed  arch 
to  the  stage. 

A  moment  she  paused.  Could  she  go 
on  with  her  part  ? 

Again  the  audience  seemed  as  if  spell- 
bound. Not  a  whisper  was  heard,  not 
a  fan  or  programme  fluttered.  Bonfanti 
wondered  if  the  child  had  really  felt  ill, 
or  whether  she  was  only  "  balky  "  as  Steve 
had  so  harshly  said.  He  looked  at  his 
little  pupil,  feeling  justly  proud  of  her 
success ;  but  why  did  she  stand  there, 
motionless?  True,  he  had  told  her  to 
pose  for  a  moment,  but  not  for  so  long. 
Ah,  she  was  leaning  toward  the  audi- 
ence, —  she  was  bravely  trying  to  smile ; 
she  lifted  her  arms,  and  for  an  instant  the 
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colored  lights  played  upon  the  bright, 
jewel-like  drops,  —  she  leaned  a  little 
farther  forward,  took  one  faltering  step, 
and  with  a  faint  cry  fell  in  a  tiny  heap 
upon  the  mimic  stairway. 

At  first  the  audience  thought  it  a  trick, 
a  part  of  the  scene,  then  excitement 
reigned.  The  curtain  was  rung  hastily 
down,  and  admirers  of  the  little  dancer 
sent  inquiries  to  the  manager;  but  all 
who  from  interest  or  curiosity  tried  to 
see  her  or  those  to  whom  she  belonged, 
were  curtly  sent  away. 

One  there  was  who  made  his  way  be- 
hind the  scenes.  He  was  a  famous  doc- 
tor, and  very  tenderly  he  took  the  child's 
hand,  feeling  the  pulse  at  her  wrist,  and 
bending  over  her.  After  closely  examin- 
ing Nancy,  he  turned  to  those  who,  with 
anxious  faces,  were  standing  about  her. 
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**To  whom  does  this  child  belong?" 
he  asked  in  no  gentle  tone.  *^  Where  is 
her  father  ?  " 

Steve  Ferris  lumbered  forward. 

''She's  Nancy  Ferris/'  he  said,  '' 'n'  she 
ain't  got  no  parents.  I'm  her  micle,  'n' 
I'm  takin'  care  of  her." 

"'  And  very  poor  care  you're  giving  her, 
if  you  would  permit  her  to  dance  when 
you  must  have  known  that  she  was  ill. 
Come,  now,  will  you  say  that  you  didn't 
know  that  she  was  unable  to  dance  to- 
night ?  " 

''  She  only  said  somethin'  'bout  not 
wantin'  ter,  'n'  I  thought  'twas  jest  a 
freak,"  whined  Steve. 

'' Thought  !^^  said  the  doctor,  in  fine 
contempt.  ''  Why  did  you  not  call  a 
doctor  and  find  out  if  she  was  a  sick 
child,   rather  than   a  wilful    one  ?      You 
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deserve  to  be  punished,  for  it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  crime  to  force  this  httle 
girl  to  appear  to-night.  Well,  well,  111 
spend  no  more  time  in  talking,  for  we 
must  get  her  home  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  shall  go  with  her.  Is  her  car- 
riage waiting '? " 

''  She  ain't  got  no — we  don't  most  usu- 
ally ride ;  in  fact,  we  has  always  walked. '^ 

^^What!  Has  this  little  child,  after 
dancing  in  a  heated  theatre,  walked 
through  the  cold  streets?  With  all  the 
money  which  her  little  dancing  feet  have 
earned,  I  should  have  supposed  that  com- 
mon decency  would  have  prompted  you 
to  hire  a  carriage.  I'll  call  one  and  ride 
with  her  to  your  home." 

Wrapping  her  cloak  about  her,  the 
doctor  took  Nancy  in  his  arms,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  baby,  and  beckoning  to  Steve 
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Ferris  to  follow  him,  he  strode  out  to 
the  carriage.  He  was  obliged  to  endure 
Steve's  company,  because  Steve  must 
direct  him  to  his  home. 

And  when  at  last  the  little  girl  lay 
upon  her  bed,  the  great  doctor  sighed 
as  he  said  :  — 

''Poor  child!  Poor  tired  little  girl! 
It  is  rest  that  you  need,  and  I'll  see  that 
you  get  it." 

For  the  moment  he  was  alone  in  the 
room  with  Nancy,  who  was  still  lying 
motionless,  just  as  he  had  placed  her. 
Mrs.  Ferris  soon  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, bearing  some  articles  which  the 
doctor  had  asked  for,  and  Steve  followed 
her,  looking  very  anxious,  and  a  bit  fright- 
ened. His  anxiety  was  purely  selfish,  as 
his  first  speech  plainly  showed. 

"  How  soon  kin  she  dance  again  ?  "  he 
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asked.  Not  a  word  of  the  child's  con- 
dition; not  a  thought  as  to  whether  she 
had  suffered;  eager  only  to  learn  how 
soon  she  might  be  able  to  earn. 

The  doctor  wheeled  quickly  about,  and 
the  contempt  which  he  felt  showed  in 
his  fine  eyes  and  rang  in  his  voice  as  he 
said :  — 

"  This  child  will  not  dance  again  for 
six  months,  at  least,  if  I  can  help  it,  and 
I  think  that  I  can.  She  has  been  under 
a  severe  strain,  and  her  nervous  system 
has  given  way."  Then  seeing  that  the 
ignorant  man  did  not  quite  catch  his 
meaning,  he  said  :  — 

''  This  is  a  nervous  collapse,  a  complete 
breakdown,  do  you  understand  li " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  guess  I'd  ought  ter.  Ye 
mean  that  fer  six  months  Nancy  won't 
earn  er  cent.     That's  pooty  hard  on  me, 
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'n'  if  she  ain't  got  no  fever,  nor  ain't  broke 
no  bones  er  fallin',  why  I  don't  see  why 
she  can't  dance  agin  as  soon's  she  had  er 
day  er  two  ter  rest." 

'^  I'll  not  talk  longer  about  her  illness. 
You  either  do  not  or  will  not  see  that 
this  child  is  very  ill.  Now,  I  have  seen 
the  little  girl  many  times,  have  watched 
her  graceful  dancing  with  rare  pleasure, 
and  I  am  thankful  that  I  happened  to  be 
at  the  theatre  to-night.  I  propose  to  take 
charge  of  the  case ;  to  watch  over  her 
until  she  is  quite  well.  It  shall  cost  you 
nothing.  I  know  that  that  fact  will 
comfort  you,  and  I  shall  be  sure  that 
you  will  not  try  to  secure  unskilled  at- 
tendance because  you  can  get  it  at  small 
expense." 

Long  the  kind  doctor  sat  beside  her, 
applying  restoratives,  until  at  last  her  eye- 
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lids  fluttered  and  a  long  sigh  escaped  her 
lips.  Then  she  murmured,  and  the  doctor 
bent  to  listen. 

''  I  can't  dance  to-night,"  she  whispered. 
Then  with  a  start  she  opened  her  dark 
eyes  and  stared  at  the  strange,  kindly 
face  into  which  she  looked. 

Although  still  a  little  dazed,  although 
he  was  a  stranger,  she  saw  the  ready 
sympathy  in  his  face,  and  stretching  her 
arms  toward  him  she  whispered :  — 

^' Don't  let  them  make  me  dance,  will 
you  ?  " 

^^  Nancy,  little  girl,  listen  to  me.  You 
are  not  even  to  think  of  dancing  for  six 
long  months.  You  are  only  to  rest  and 
get  strong  and  well." 

He  was  holding  the  little  hands,  and 
his  clasp  was  firm  and  assuring.  Still  she 
doubted. 
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^'  They'll  make  me  do  it,"  she  whispered, 
even  lower  than  before. 

"  I  am  to  come  every  day  to  see  you, 
Nancy,"  he  answered,  ''  and  I  shall  see 
that  you  do  not  dance  a  single  step  for 
six  months.  I  am  your  doctor,  and  your 
friend  now." 

Nancy  lay  back,  a  contented  smile 
upon  her  lips.  She  knew  not  who  this 
great,  tall  man  might  be,  but  his  eyes  and 
voice  were  kindly,  and  he  was  to  be  her 
friend.  With  childish  faith  she  trusted 
him,  and  even  while  he  watched  beside 
her,  she  fell  asleep. 


D 


CHAPTER  X 

SUE   BEFEIENDS  NANCY 

URING  the  first  weeks  of  Nancy's 
enforced  rest,  she  lay  upon  her 
bed  listless  and  indifferent  as  to 
what  might  be  happening  in  the  house  or 
in  the  street.  She  did  not  grieve  that  she 
was  too  weak  to  watch  by  the  window 
to  see,  if  possible,  some  well-known  face. 
She  was  far  too  ill  even  to  think  of  mak- 
ing her  escape.  For  hours  she  would  lie 
wide  awake,  staring  at  the  figures  upon 
the  wall  paper,  her  eyes  following  the 
ugly,  sprawling  pattern. 

Then,  by  turning,  she    could,  through 
the  windows,  see  the    doves,   white   and 
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gray,  strutting  about  upon  the  opposite 
roof;  and  sometimes  she  wondered  if  they 
were  ever  as  dizzy  as  she  had  been  on 
that  last  night,  when  bhnded  and  giddy 
she  had  fallen  in  a  little  heap  upon  the 
stage. 

One  thing  troubled  her.  She  could  not 
be  alone  for  one  moment.  Sleeping  or 
waking,  some  one  was  always  sitting  be- 
side her  bed,  and  thus  it  was  that  when- 
ever Dr.  Marston  called,  Nancy  enjoyed 
listening  to  his  low,  pleasant  voice,  but 
always  Mrs.  Ferris  or  Sue  listened,  too. 
Only  at  night  was  she  free  from  constant 
watching. 

At  first  the  doctor  had  insisted  that  a 
lamp,  carefully  screened,  must  be  kept 
burning,  and  that  some  one  must  be  by 
her  bedside  to  give  her  medicine  when- 
ever she  awoke.     Now,  through  the  night 
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she  slept  peacefully,  but  all  through  the 
day  she  had  never  a  moment  alone.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  closely  watched 
ever  since  that  day  when  Steve  Ferris 
had  stolen  her  from  the  cottage,  and 
now  in  her  weakness  it  troubled  her 
more  than  it  ever  had  before.  She  could 
not  understand  why  they  were  so  anxious 
to  be  constantly  near  her. 

On  that  night  when  Nancy  had  fainted, 
and  in  the  doctor's  arms  had  been  carried 
home,  Steve  had  called  his  wife  and  Sue 
into  the  kitchen  and  hastily  made  this 
threat :  — 

"  Now  ef  that  doctor  is  er  comin'  here 
ter  'tend  Nancy  without  pay,  why  I 
s'pose  hell  hev  ter  come,  but  one  er 
t'other  of  ye  will  be  in  the  room  all  the 
time  so  he  can't  have  no  chance  ter 
question   her,  nor   her   a  chance  ter  tell 
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no  yarns.  Now  he  won't  say  when  he's 
comin'.  Says  he'll  drop  m  durm'  the 
day!  That's  a  pooty  way  ter  talk.  I 
tell  ye,  ye'U  hev  ter  set  m  that  'ere  room 
all  the  thne,  one  or  t'other  of  ye,  er  I'll 
know  the  reason  why.  D'ye  under- 
stand ?  " 

Oh,  yes,  they  understood ;  Steve  never 
spoke  hi  a  manner  that  left  any  room 
for  doubt. 

It  seemed  to  Nancy  that  the  days  that 
she  had  Sue  beside  her  were  few.  Mrs. 
Ferris  was  better  pleased  to  let  Sue  do 
the  housework,  while  she  sat  beside 
Nancy's  bed.  A  few  times  Steve  had 
been  her  companion ;  and  those,  Nancy 
thought,  were  the  worst  days  of  all,  for 
on  those  occasions  he  had  teased  her 
with  such  questions  as  these :  — 

"D'ye    feel     any    better    'n     ye    did. 
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Nancy?  Don't  ye  think  ye'll  be  able 
ter  be  up  'n'  round  soon,  hey?  Ain't 
yer  hable  ter  feel  well  'nough  ter  dance 
soon  ?  What  did  the  doctor  say  yester- 
day? I  wasn't  ter  home,  or  I'd  asked 
hhn." 

And  little  Nancy  would  look  worried, 
and  would  toss  upon  her  bed  uneasily 
when  Steve  would  say :  — 

''  Wal,  it's  pooty  expensive  fer  me  ter 
hev  ye  laym'  here  er  earnin'  nothin',  'n' 
me  er  havin'  ter  support  ye.  Don't  ye 
seem  ter  think  that  ye  could  spunk  up 
er  little  an'  be  able  ter  dance  soon  ?  Ye 
don't  look  sick." 

It  happened  that  the  outer  door  had 
been  left  ajar  by  Bonfanti,  who  was 
hurrying  out  just  as  Dr.  Marston  was 
about  to  enter;  so,  without  ringing  the 
bell  to  announce  his  coming,  he  passed 
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the  dancing  master,  and  went  softly  up 
the  staks  to  the  door  of  Nancy's  room. 

Steve  Ferris  was  talking  so  loudly  that 
neither  he  nor  Nancy  had  heard  the  foot- 
steps upon  the  stairs.  Through  the  half- 
open  door  Dr.  Marston  saw  the  child's 
flushed  face,  heard  Steve's  words,  and 
saw  Nancy's  arms  flung  above  her  head 
upon  the  pillow. 

*^  Oh,  why  do  you  keep  teasing  me  I" 
she  cried,  and  the  doctor  waited  to  hear 
no  more.  With  a  firm  step  he  entered 
the  room,  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon 
Steve's  shoulder. 

"  Haven't  you  an  atom  of  sense,  man  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  If  this  child  were  soon  to  be 
able  to  dance,  you  would  hinder  her  re- 
covery by  tormenting  her  with  questions. 
Can  you  not  see  that  hers  is  a  nervous 
illness  ?     I'll  ask  you  to  leave  this  room," 
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and  Steve  Ferris,  who  was  a  coward, 
cringed  beneath  the  doctor's  keen  glance, 
and  shuffled  out. 

The  loving  light  in  Nancy's  dark  eyes, 
the  grateful  clasp  of  her  small  hand, 
moved  the  strong  man  so  that,  for  a 
moment,  he  could  not  speak,  and  before 
either  said  a  word.  Sue  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  and  took  her  place  beside 
Nancy's  bed. 

Steve  had  met  the  girl  in  the  upper 
hall,  and  had  pushed  her  toward  the  open 
door. 

"  Don't  ye  leave  'em  alone  er  minute," 
he  whispered ;  ^*  no  knowin'  what  he'd  ask 
er  she'd  tell." 

During  the  first  weeks  of  her  illness 
Nancy  had  been  able  to  tliink  of  little, 
save  the  fact  that  she  was  now  permitted 
to  rest ;  but  after  a  time  she  began  to  long 
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ardently  for  Aunt  Charlotte's  love  and 
care,  and  early  one  morning  she  thought 
of  the  note  which  she  had  so  carefully 
printed. 

She  remembered  that  she  had  hidden  it 
under  her  mattress,  and  as  Mrs.  Ferris 
rarely  made  the  beds,  it  was  probably 
there  now.  She  tried  to  reach  it,  but 
found  that  in  order  to  do  so,  she  would 
have  to  get  out  of  the  bed  and  lift  the 
edge  of  the  mattress,  and  she  had  not  suf- 
ficient strength  to  do  that. 

She  lay  back  upon  her  pillow  and  won- 
dered who  would  sit  beside  her  when  the 
bright  daylight  came.  If  it  were  Steve 
or  Mrs.  Ferris,  she  could  do  nothing ;  but 
if  Sue  came,  she  would  once  more  ask  her 
aid.  She  seemed  sorry  for  her  now ;  per- 
haps she  would  help  her.  She  felt  sure 
that   Dr.  Marston  would  aid  her   if  she 
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could  only  ask  him.  How  often  she  had 
longed  to  tell  him  of  the  little  note  which 
she  had  printed,  of  dear  Aunt  Charlotte, 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  of  kind  Mrs. 
Dainty,  and  gentle,  loving  Dorothy. 

She  thought  that  he  would  like  to  hear 
about  them ;  she  knew  that  he  would 
willingly  help  her,  for  was  he  not  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  aid  her  to  regain  health 
and  strength  ? 

But  what  could  she  tell  him,  what  could 
she  ask  of  him,  while  during  every  call 
some  one  sat  by  her  bedside,  never  leaving 
the  room  for  a  moment  during  his  stay  ? 

While  she  lay  watching  the  clouds 
which  floated  by  the  window,  and  think- 
ing how  nice  it  would  be  to  lie  upon  one 
of  those  soft,  fluffy  white  clouds  and  sail 
away,  away  to  Aunt  Charlotte,  she 
dropped  asleep. 
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Soon  a  great  clattering  of  dishes  down 
in  the  kitchen  made  Nancy  stir  uneasily, 
and  when  a  loud  crash  sovmded,  she 
awoke  in  sudden  fright.  She  had 
dreamed  that  she  had  been  floating  across 
the  sky  upon  one  of  those  clouds  which 
she  had  seen  from  her  window,  but  had 
tumbled  off*  and  was  rolling  through 
space,  when  with  the  loud  crash  she  had 
heard  she  had  landed  upon  the  ground. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  think 
what  had  awakened  her,  when  Mrs. 
Ferris's  voice  in  the  kitchen  made  itself 
heard.  Through  the  half-open  door  she 
could  hear  every  angry  word. 

''  This  is  the  tenth  time  you've  broke 
dishes  this  winter.  It  needs  er  mint  er 
money  ter  keep  whole  dishes  in  the  house 
when  you  wash  an'  wipe  'em.  Sue. 
There's  three  plates  'n'  three  cups  gone 
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ter  smash.  It's  all  carelessness,  an'  the 
next  tnne  ye  break  er  smgle  dish  I'll  send 
ye  off  ter  find  'nother  place.  I  can't  'ford 
ter  keep  er  girl  that'll  break  crockery  as 
fast  as  I  can  buy  it." 

Then  she  heard  hurrying  feet  upon  the 
stairs,  and  Sue  rushed  in,  her  cheeks 
flushed  and  tear-stained,  and  her  eyes 
flashing. 

''Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy!"  she  cried,  ''I 
oughtn't  ter  come  tearin'  in  ter  scare  ye 
so.  I  didn't  mean  ter,  truly  I  didn't,  but 
Mis'  Ferris  made  me  so  mad  that  I 
couldn't  stay  another  minute  in  that  old 
kitchen,  an'  I  run  up  here.  I  didn't 
hardly  know  where  I  was  goin',  but  one 
thing  I  do  know.  She  said  she^d  send  me 
off"  the  next  time  I  broke  er  dish,  an' 
Nancy,  ef  it  wan't  fer  you,  I'd  go  this 
minute.     No,  don't  ye  be  nervous,"   she 
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continued,  "  fer  I've  made  up  my  mind, 
an'  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do.  Do  ye 
know  where  yer  little  note  is?  the  one 
ye  printed?  Ye  haven't  lost  it,  hev 
ye?" 

The  bright  color  rushed  into  Nancy's 
pale  cheeks  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she 
whispered :  — 

'^  Oh,  look  quick,  under  my  mattress, 
^way  under.  Sue ;  oh,  I'm  'fraid  some  one 
will  come." 

^^No  they  won't,"  Sue  whispered,  as 
she  lifted  the  mattress,  and  thrust  her 
arm  beneath  it. 

"  P'r'aps  it's  further  under,  Nancy,"  she 
ventured;  *^  crawl  over  ter  the  other  side 
er  the  bed,  'n'  I'll  try  agin." 

So  Nancy  crept  away  toward  the  centre 
of  the  bed,  and  once  more  Sue  thrust  her 
arm  beneath  it. 
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"I've  got  it!"  she  whispered;  "any- 
way, it's  er  piece  er  paper." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  whispered  Nancy. 
"  Oh,  yes,  that  is  it,  that  is  it !  I'm  glad 
you  fomid  it.  Sue,  because  I  don't  think 
I  could  print  it  now." 

"  It  looks  fine  !  "  Sue  declared ;  "  it's  so 
plain  anybody  could  read  it.  Now  you 
hide  it  under  yer  pillow,  'n'  I  know 
where  there's  'n  envelope.  I'll  get  it  'n' 
hev  the  name  written  on  to  it  in  two 
seconds." 

"  But,  Sue,  letters  have  to  have  stamps 
on  them,  and  I  haven't  any  money,"  and 
Nancy  hid  her  face  in  her  pillow.  It 
seemed  hard  to  be  so  near  to  sending 
the  letter,  and  then  for  the  want  of  a 
little  red  stamp  —  oh,  it  was  too  hard! 

The  girl  leaned  forward  with  a  look 
of  deepest  sympathy. 
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''  There,  there,  Nancy,  don't  ye  cry. 
I'll  get  er  stamp ;  I  will,  truly,  fer  Tm 
sorrier  fer  ye  now  'n  I  ever  was  before." 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  the  frail 
little  shoulders,  and  her  touch  calmed 
the  child,  and  her  sobbing  ceased. 

'^You  are  good,"  Nancy  murmured. 
*'  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  do  something  nice 
for  you." 

^^Now  don't  ye  say  er  word,  Nancy. 
Ye  ain't  strong  'nough  ter  do  anything 
fer  anybody.  Ye  jest  quiet  down,  er 
Mis'  Ferris  '11  want  ter  know  what's  ex- 
citin'  ye,   'n'  ye  won't  want  ter  tell  her." 

*'  I  won't  tell  her !  "  Nancy  cried,  and 
at  that  moment  a  loud  voice  from  below 
stairs  shouted :  — 

"  Sue,  Sue,  I  say,  where  are  ye  ?  Ye 
needn't  stay  up  there  sulkin';  I  kin  find 
somethin'  ter  employ  ye  down  here." 
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''Tm  cominV'  the  girl  made  haste  to 
answer,  pausmg  only  to  say  to  Nancy :  — 

^'  I'll  git  er  chance  fer  ye  ter  tell  me 
the  name  ter  write  on  the  envelope,  'n' 
then,  the  fust  time  I  go  out  of  er  arrant, 
111  go  'round  ter  the  post-office  'n'  put 
it  in." 

Sue  hurried  from  the  room  and  down 
the  stairs,  and  soon  was  hard  at  work. 

She  did  not  see  Nancy  again  during 
that  day,  for  Mrs.  Ferris  chose  to  sit 
with  her  while  Sue  did  the  work,  of  which 
there  seemed  to  be  an  endless  amount ; 
but  just  before  twilight  she  stole  into 
the  room  when  Mrs.  Ferris  went  down 
to  get  supper.  She  had  a  piece  of  brown 
wrapping  paper  in  her  hand  and  a  pencil. 

^^I  couldn't  git  up  here  ter-day,"  she 
whispered,  "but  here's  a  piece  er  paper 
'n'  er  pencil.     I've  got  the  envelope,  but 
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the  ink  is  downstairs,  'n'  I  can't  bring 
it  up  'cause  she  watches  me  hke  er  cat. 
Ye  jest  print  the  name,  'n'  the  name  er 
the  place  she  Hves  in,  on  that  paper,  'n' 
ter-night,  in  my  own  room,  I'll  copy  it 
on  ter  the  envelope." 

'^  Oh,  Sue,  pull  the  curtain  higher  so  I 
can  print  it  now,"  cried  Nancy,  eagerly, 
for  the  long  day  of  waiting  had  been 
hard  to  bear,  and  she  could  not  think  of 
waiting  until  the  morning  to  print  Aunt 
Charlotte's  name  for  Sue. 

Leaning  upon  her  elbow,  with  Sue's 
arm  about  her,  she  carefully  printed  in 
large  letters :  — 

''To  Aunt  Charlotte  Grayson, 
"  Merrivale." 

Nancy  did  not  know  that,  beside  the 
name  of  the  town,  the  name  of  the  state 
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should  also  be  printed,  and  Sue,  who  had 
had  but  little  schooling,  supposed  that 
the  name  of  the  town  was  all  that  was 
needed.  She  took  the  scrap  of  paper  and 
looked  at  it  closely. 

^^  Sure  ye  spelt  her  name  right?"  she 
asked. 

"  Why,  yes.  Aunt  Charlotte  taught  me 
to  spell  her  name,  and  my  name,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  we  lived  in,"  Nancy 
answered  confidently. 

"  But  ain't  she  Missis  or  Miss  ?  "  Sue 
asked.  ''  Ought  ye  ter  say  '  Aunt '  on 
the  envelope  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  I  must,  I  must,"  cried  Nancy ; 
"  I  can't  call  her  Mrs.  Charlotte  Grayson, 
I  truly  can't.  I  never  did.  Oh,  do  please 
write  it  on  the  envelope  just  the  way  I've 
printed  it,  and  write  it  big  and  plain ;  " 
and  seeing  how  excited  Nancy  became, 
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the  girl  promised,  and  that  night,  with 
the  pen  and  ink,  crept  upstairs  to  her 
own  little  bedroom  where,  trembling  lest 
Mrs.  Ferris  might  interrupt  her,  she  wrote 
the  address. 

Then  she  re-read  Nancy's  note. 

"Why,  she  ain't  put  the  name  er  the 
street  er  the  city  on  ter  her  note,"  she 
whispered.  Seizing  the  pen  she  hastily 
wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  ''New 
York,"  and  below  it  the  street  and  the 
number  of  their  dingy  dwelling. 

Then  she  replaced  the  note,  sealed  the 
envelope,  and  hid  it  beneath  her  pillow. 

"We'll  both  of  us  hev  ter  git  out  er 
here  soon,"  she  thought,  and  she  turned 
down  the  light,  "fer  Steve  ain't  earnin', 
nor  Nancy,  neither.  Fust  thing  we'll 
know,  him  'n'  Mis'  Ferris  '11  quit,  'n'  we'll 
be  left  behind.     I  hearn   Steve  say  this 
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morniii'  that  he  couldn't  stand  it  much 
longer." 

Very  early  the  next  mornmg,  Mrs.  Fer- 
ris sent  Sue  out  to  make  a  few  small  pur- 
chases, and  the  girl  tucked  the  precious 
letter  into  the  front  of  her  dress  and, 
before  any  errands  were  done,  hurried  to 
the  great  post-office. 

The  crowd  about  the  stamp  window 
elbowed  the  shabby  girl  aside,  but,  after 
a  time,  she  was  able  to  place  two  cents 
upon  the  little  shelf,  and  eagerly  she 
put  the  stamp  upon  the  letter.  She  saw 
others  drop  their  letters  in  an  opening 
beyond  the  window,  and  she  hastily 
dropped  her  envelope  in. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Ferris  left  her 
with  Nancy  while  she  went  out  with 
Steve,  and  the  two  were  free  to  talk 
without  the  fear  of  being  overheard. 
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Nancy's  delight  was  boundless  when 
she  was  told  that  her  letter  had  started 
on  its  way.  She  had  not  the  least  idea 
how  long  it  would  be  in  reaching  dear 
Aunt  Charlotte.  She  only  knew  that 
Aunt  Charlotte  would  waste  no  time  in 
coming  to  her;  perhaps  Mrs.  Dainty 
would  come,  too.  Oh,  what  joy  to  see 
them  again,  and  to  think  that  any  day 
they  might  come !  The  letter  had  gone  ; 
there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  wait. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  MAY  QUEEN 

EEKS  liad  stretched  into 
months,  and  now  hi  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  at  the  stone 
house  the  modest  crocus  and  gaudy  tuhps 
had  blossomed  gayly,  thus  to  tell  that 
spring  had  come.  And  now  crocus  and 
tulip  had  given  place  to  snowy,  sweet- 
scented  syringa,  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the 
flowering  quince,  and  over  the  stone  wall 
near  the  cottage  the  great  lilac  bushes 
waved  their  purple  pkmies.  The  warm 
days  had  come. 

One  morning,. as  Dorothy  walked  along 
the  avenue  toward  school,  Patricia  ran  to 
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overtake  lier.  Dorothy's  arms  were  filled 
with  flowers,  and  Patricia  asked  where  she 
was  taking  them. 

''  I  asked  John  to  give  them  to  me  for 
Amit  Charlotte,  she  is  so  fond  of  flowers ; 
and  mamma  says  she  may  have  as  many 
blossoms  as  she  can  find  vases  for,"  said 
Dorothy. 

Patricia  looked  curiously  at  Dorothy's 
happy,  smiling  face. 

"Do  you  like  to  take  them  to  her'?" 
she  asked.  Patricia  never  thought  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  Dorothy  replied.  "I 
love  to  give  to  everybody.  Flowers  are 
fresh  and  sweet,  and  I  know  that  Aunt 
Charlotte  enjoys  them.  I  thought  these 
branches  of  flowering  quince  would  look 
lovely  in  that  big  green  jar  in  the  corner 
of  the   schoolroom.     The  gardener    calls 
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it  ^  burning  bush/  and  it  is  burning  red, 
isn't  it?" 

Patricia  did  not  answer,  and  just  then 
Molly  Merton,  with  Nina  and  Jeanette 
Earl,  joined  them. 

Patricia  had  something  to  tell,  and  she 
wished  as  many  as  possible  to  hear  it. 
She  saw  Katie  Dean  coming,  and  she 
urged  that  they  wait  for  her.  Katie  would 
be  one  more  to  listen. 

*^We  are  very  early,"  said  Nina;  ''it 
isn't  near  school  time." 

''  Well,  let's  all  sit  on  this  wall  a  few 
minutes  while  I  tell  you  something  fine," 
Patricia  said. 

Nina  and  Jeanette  looked  bored,  Molly's 
eyes  twinkled  with  amusement,  w^hile 
Dorothy  said  gently  :  — 

''  Oh,  if  it's  pleasant  news,  we'll  like  to 
hear  it." 
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"I  do'  know  whether  you'll  thmk  it 
pleasant  news  or  not/'  Patricia  answered, 
'^but  one  thing  I've  got  to  tell  is  that  I'm 
going  away ;  not  on  a  visit,  but  to  stay,''' 

She  paused,  hoping  that  some  one 
would  say  that  she  was  sorry,  but  not  a 
Avord  was  spoken.  The  children  knew 
that  they  were  very  glad  that  Patricia 
was  going,  that  the  school  would  be  far 
pleasanter  without  her. 

Dorothy  tried  very  hard  to  think  of 
something  to  say  which  would  be  kind 
and,  at  the  same  time,  truthful,  but  she 
could  not  say  that  she  should  miss  Pa- 
tricia, or  that  she  was  at  all  sorry  to  have 
her  go ;  so  she  said  nothing.  She  sat 
upon  the  wall,  her  arms  full  of  flowers, 
Nina  and  Jeanette  stood  beside  her,  while 
Molly  Merton  had  placed  her  books  upon 
the  ground,  and  stood  listening. 
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Patricia  looked  at  the  silent  group. 
"AVell,  you  don't  seem  very  sorry,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  don't  care.  I'm  glad  I'm 
going,  for  papa  is  to  take  us  to  N'  York, 
and  we're  to  live  in  an  el'gant  great  hotel ; 
pa  says  it's  ten  times  as  big  as  the  one  we 
live  in  now,  and  I  guess  you'd  be  glad  if 
'twas  you." 

Patricia  did  not  say  if  one  or  all  of  her 
playmates  was  meant. 

"  I'm  going  to  a  finer  private  school 
than  this,  and  I've  got  to  have  a  lot  of 
new  dresses  made,  'cause  at  the  school  I'm 
going  to,  every  single  scholar  wears  silk 
and  satin  dresses  with  lace  frocks  for 
Sundays,  and  they  wear  loads  of  jewellery. 
I've  got  six  new  rings,  and  ma's  bought 
me  a  new  pair  of  bracelets  with  diamonds 
all  the  way  'round  them,  so  that  every 
step  I  take  they  sparkle,  and  twinkle  like 
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everything.  Ma  says  she  don't  think 
much  of  this  school,  anyway,  'cause  I  ain't 
begun  yet  to  learn  French.  She  says  I 
can  study  French  an'  Latin  an'  Chinese  at 
this  new  school,  and  I'm  to  begin  them 
all  the  very  first  day  I  get  there." 

^^Oh  — 0  — o  — o!" 

Nina  looked  at  Patricia,  shaking  her 
head  as  if  she  thought  her  words  un- 
true. 

Patricia  flushed  angrily. 

"Well,  you  needn't  b'lieve  me  if  you 
don't  want  to,"  she  said;  "but  it's  true, 
and  I'll  tell  you  something  else.  My  ma 
says  I'm  to  'sociate  with  the  very  nicest 
girls,  and  so,  of  course,  I'll  have  to  dress. 
She's  just  bought  me  a  whole  suit  of 
ermine!  Coat,  hat,  muff,  an'  collar,  so 
now ! " 

"  Why,    Patricia    Lavine !  "    exclaimed 
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Jeanette,  "  a  whole  suit  of  furs,  and  it's 
spring ! " 

Patricia  stamped  her  foot,  and  her  eyes 
blazed. 

"  I  don't  care  one  single  bit  if  you  don't 
believe  it.  You're  jealous ;  ma  said  you 
would  be,  and  I  wouldn't  go  to  school  to- 
day, only  ma  told  me  to  tell  Aunt  Char- 
lotte that  I'm  to  leave.  I'll  run  ahead 
and  tell  her  now,  and  then  I'll  hurry 
home.  There's  ever  'n'  ever  so  much  to 
do,  an'  I'd  rather  help  ma  than  go  an- 
other single  day  to  this  school." 

They  saw  her  run  along  the  avenue, 
and  in  at  the  cottage  gate,  and  she  must 
have  said  adieu  very  hastily,  for  before 
the  other  girls  had  reached  the  cottage, 
she  ran  out,  and  as  she  passed  she  said  :  — 

"  Good-by  all,  I'm  glad  I'm  going  to 
N'York!" 
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"  So  am  I/'  whispered  Molly ;  but 
Jeanette  was  the  only  one  who  spoke 
aloud. 

''When  a  tramp  leaves  our  house, 
Bridget  always  says,  'Good  riddance  to 
bad  rubbish,'  and  I'd  have  liked  to  say 
that  to  Patricia,"  she  said,  "  but  of  course 
it  would  have  sounded  just  horrid." 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  agreed  Nina ; 
''  but  say,  I  wonder  if  we  aren't  all  glad 
she's  going  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  we  are,"  said  Dorothy. 
''  All  the  time  she  was  talking,  I  was  try- 
ing to  be  sorry,  but  I  just  couldn't." 

Aunt  Charlotte  felt  that  she  had  been 
spared  an  unpleasant  task.  Patricia 
seemed  to  be  more  disagreeable  than 
when  she  had  first  joined  the  class.  She 
was  pert  and  rude,  and  very  cross  when 
reproved,   and    she  told   so   many  stories 
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which  could  not  be  true  that  Auat  Char- 
lotte thought  that  Patricia  should  be 
asked  to  leave  the  school. 

She  had  intended  on  that  afternoon  to 
see  Mrs.  Dainty  and  talk  with  her  about 
it ;  but  Patricia's  curt  farewell  had  made 
it  unnecessary.  It  was  not  only  Patricia's 
boasting,  her  rude  ways,  or  her  untruth- 
fulness which  annoyed  Aunt  Charlotte. 
Strange  things  had  happened  wherever 
she  chanced  to  be,  and  while  she  insisted 
that  she  was  innocent  when  mischief  had 
been  wrought,  it  always  seemed  as  if  she 
must  have  been  guilty. 

When,  on  the  evening  of  Dorothy's 
party,  the  great  jar  upon  the  stairway  had 
been  broken,  Patricia  had  rushed  into  the 
drawing-room,  the  hem  of  her  frock  wet, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes  fright- 
ened.    Yet  she  had  said  that  she  had  been 
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coming  down  the  stairs  when  the  jar  had 
tipped  over,  and  the  water  and  flowers 
had  been  spilled.  ''  It  had  tipped  itself," 
she  had  said. 

Later  a  faithful  servant  had  told  Mrs. 
Dainty  that,  from  the  upper  hall,  she  had 
seen  Patricia  trying  to  see  her  reflection 
in  the  mirror  which  hung  on  the  wall  at 
the  landing ;  that  finding  it  too  high  for 
her  to  peep  into,  the  foolish  child  had 
tried  to  step  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
huge  jar.  Of  course  it  tipped  over,  and 
was  broken  into  countless  pieces. 

The  schoolroom  was  gay  with  the 
bright  flowers  which  Dorothy  had 
brought,  and  the  pupils  took  their  places 
and  with  fresh  voices  sang  a  Spring  song 
which  they  had  just  learned.  Two  lines 
of  the  song  attracted  Dorothy's  attention. 
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"  Youths  and  maidens  to  tlie  fields  are  hieing, 
And  in  wreaths  the  fragrant  flowers  tying." 

Over  and  over  those  lines  were  re- 
peated in  her  mind  while  she  was  trying 
to  make  a  page  in  her  writing  book  the 
best  which  she  had  written. 

''  Only  one  word  at  a  time,"  read  the 
line  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  but  the  lines 
of  the  song  became  mixed  with  the  words 
in  the  copy,  and  down  the  page  she 
wrote :  — 

CWbtA^  OTl/e^  U>oA/cL  cut  CU  tvYVJO, 
CWblA^  OTUy  UM>A/cL  cut  Ou  \a/YYVO, 

wyYiLxv  o^YUy  \AJoAycL  CL/t  cu  fco^x/nx^. 

She  paused  to  wipe  her  pen  when, 
glancing  at  her  neatly  written  page,  she 
saw  what  she  had  penned.  She  could 
not  help  laughing.  It  was  provoking  to 
have  spoiled  the  page,  but  it  really  did 
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look  funny.  She  had  written  the  last 
words  of  the  Imes  which  they  had  been 
singing. 

The  children  seemed  to  be  extremely 
cheerful,  and  Aunt  Charlotte's  face  looked 
brighter  than  it  had  for  weeks.  Had 
the  flowers  cheered  her,  or  was  she,  like 
the  pupils,  happier  with  Patricia  Lavine 
away  ? 

After  school  the  children  walked  down 
the  avenue  together.  They  were  singing 
the  Spring  song,  when  suddenly  Molly 
Merton  stopped  to  exclaim  :  — 

'^  Let's  have  a  May  party,  oh,  let's  have 
a  May  party  !  " 

With  shouts  of  delight,  the  other  chil- 
dren echoed :  — 

"  Let's  have  a  May  party !  " 

"  Where  ?  "  Katie  Dean  asked,  and  a 
number  of  places  were  named. 
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Nina  thought  that  the  Httle  grove  half- 
way down  the  avenue  would  be  a  fine 
place ;  but  Dorothy  reminded  them  that 
it  was  from  that  very  grove  that  the  gypsy 
had  rushed  out  and  frightened  her,  and 
they  at  once  thought  that  that  was  not 
a  nice  place  at  all. 

*^Did  you  think  it  ought  to  be  in  a 
grove  ?  "  Dorothy  asked. 

'^AU  the  stories  about  May  parties 
tell  about  having  them  in  groves/'  said 
Jeanette. 

'^  Then  let's  have  it  in  my  garden,  up 
in  the  grove  back  of  the  house,"  said 
Dorothy,  and  they  all  agreed  that  that 
was  jvist  where  they'd  have  the  party. 

''  To-morrow  is  Saturday,"  said  Molly. 
"We  might  have  it  to-morrow." 

Before  they  parted  they  had  made  all 
their  plans,  and  had  decided  to  have  the 
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party  on  tlie  following  day.  They  were 
to  meet  promptly  at  two,  and  each  brmg 
a  basket  hmch.  Molly  promised  to  bring 
a  box  filled  with  slips  of  paper  and  a  pen- 
cil ;  with  these  they  would  vote  for  their 
queen. 

Saturday  dawned  bright  and  fair,  and 
Dorothy  thought  it  would  never  be  after- 
noon. Arthur  Vinton,  with  his  mother, 
had  arrived  to  stay  over  Sunday,  and 
Dorothy  told  him  that  he  was  just  in  time 
for  another  party. 

Mrs.  Dainty  was  surprised  that  a  May 
festival  had  been  planned  to  take  place 
in  the  garden,  and  was  amused  when  she 
learned  how  they  were  to  vote  for  the 
queen. 

Jeanette  had  invited  two  of  her  friends 
to  join  them ;  they  were  Grace  and  Lottie 
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Eames,  and  while  Nina  and  Jeanette  had 
known  them  but  a  few  days,  they  thought 
that  they  had  never  known  such  charm- 
ing girls  before.  They  were  very  apt  to 
like  new  friends  best,  until  some  little 
fault  crept  out,  when  quickly  they  would 
turn  from  them,  declaring  that  the  old 
playmates  were  best.  Just  now,  they 
thought  Grace  and  Lottie  delightful. 

Flossie  Barnet  was  away,  so  the  troop 
which  trudged  up  the  avenue  at  two 
o'clock  numbered  six.  They  were  Nina 
and  Jeanette  Earl,  Grace  and  Lottie 
Eames,  Molly  Merton  and  Katie  Dean. 

"  We  can  have  a  queen,"  Molly  was 
saying ;  "  we're  going  to  vote  to  see  who 
it  will  be.  But  we  can't  have  a  king, 
because  there'll  be  no  boys  in  this  party." 

''  Oh,  icoii't  there.  Miss  Molly  ?  " 

The  teasing  voice  was   full  of  stifled 
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laughter,  and  as  the  girls  looked  up  they 
saw  Arthur,  with  Dorothy,  looking  over 
the  wall. 

What  fun  they  had  voting ! 

Arthur  declared  himself  to  be  the  only 
''  man  "  in  the  party,  and  for  that  reason 
insisted  upon  taking  charge  of  the  voting. 

The  gardener  had  just  cut  down  a  large 
tree,  and  Arthur  mounted  the  stump.  In 
a  most  inviting  manner  he  held  out  a  large 
burdock  leaf,  crying  :  — 

"  This  way,  ladies,  this  way,  please,  to 
place  your  votes  for  our  beautiful  May 
queen." 

They  formed  in  a  line,  and  each  dropped 
into  the  big  leaf  her  slip  of  paper  upon 
which  she  had  printed  the  name  of  the 
one  whom  she  had  chosen,  and  when 
Arthur  had  counted,  he  waved  his  cap 
above  his  head  as  he  said :  — 
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'*  Dorothy  is  queen !  Long  live  Queen 
Dorothy !  " 

The  girls  cheered,  and  then  Arthur  and 
Jeanette  made  an  ''  armchair,"  and  carried 
Dorothy  in  state  to  a  seat  in  the  grove, 
where  they  crowned  her  with  sprays  of 
the  white  syringa. 

'^Now  you  must  have  a  king,"  said 
Molly,  who  had  just  been  reading  a  tale 
about  the  May  days  of  the  olden  time, 
and  thought  that  the  party  could  not  go 
on  without  a  king. 

^'  How  I  do  wonder  who  it  will  be  ? " 
said  Arthur,  while  he  tried  to  look  as  puz- 
zled as  if  there  were  a  dozen  boys  present 
from  which  to  choose. 

''  I'm  'most  sure  I'd  choose  you,  Arthur, 
whoever  had  been  here,"  Dorothy  an- 
swered, and  Arthur  was  Avell  pleased,  for 
he  was  very  fond  of  his  little  friend.     And 
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when  the  king  and  queen  had  been  chosen, 
they  thought  the  next  thmg  to  do  would 
be  to  open  their  baskets  and  arrange  the 
spread. 

''  It's  more  shady  over  there  across  the 
brook,"  said  Dorothy,  "  and  the  brook  is 
so  narrow  that  we  can  jump  across." 

"  We  can  all  jump  but  Dorothy,"  said 
Molly. 

"  And  why  can't  Dorothy  ?  "  Arthur 
questioned  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  because  she's  your  queen,  and 
you  must  take  her  hand  and  help  her 
across.  Don't  you  remember  the  big  tap- 
estry in  Mrs.  Dainty's  drawing-room? 
The  one  with  the  May  party  on  it  ?  " 

"  I  guess  I  do''  said  Arthur.  ''  Have  I 
got  to  look  as  silly  as  that  chap  on  the 
tapestry  ?  He's  smiling  so  wide  that  he 
looks  like  a  regular  ninny." 


With  a  fine  air  of  g-allantry  Arthur  helped  Queen  Dorothy 
over  the  brook.  —  Pdge  211. 
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How  the  girls  laughed ! 

''  Oh,  Arthur,  you  needn't  look  like 
him,''  said  Molly. 

"  Then  give  me  your  hand,"  he  an- 
swered, and  with  a  fine  air  of  gallantry 
Arthur  helped  Queen  Dorothy  over  the 
brook. 

The  courtiers  were  delighted. 

'^You  looked  just  like  the  couple  on 
the  tapestry,  you  and  Dorothy,"  said 
Molly,  ''  only  Dorothy  didn't  have  the 
big  train  on  her  gown." 

"  And  I  didn't  have  the  big  smile  on 
my  face,"  said  Arthur. 

"  And  we  didn't  have  the  big  hats  on 
our  heads,"  said  Dorothy,  joining  in  the 
laughter. 

''  You  know  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men on  the  tapestry  have  very  large 
plumed  hats.     Mamma  says  the  men  are 
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cavaliers,  and  don't  you  remember  that, 
although  it  is  a  May  festival,  they  wear 
high  boots  and  spurs  ?  " 

*'  And  I've  no  spurs,"  said  Arthur ;  "  but 
I  guess  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  if 
we  haven't  fancy  costumes.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  fine  time,  and  I  don't  believe  those 
fellows  enjoyed  a  spread  any  more  than 
I  do.  Say,  Dorothy,  this  plum  cake  is 
fine.  Where's  the  box  of  candy  I  brought  ? 
Oh,  here  it  is." 

He  passed  the  pretty  box,  sharing  its 
contents  with  them  all. 

The  butterflies  coquetted  in  the  garden, 
the  birds  sang  overhead  in  the  trees,  and 
the  gay  laughter  of  the  children  mingled 
with  the  murmur  of  the  brook.  Oh,  the 
world  seemed  full  of  music,  of  laughter, 
of  happiness  for  all ! 

But  when  the  little  festival  was  over. 
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and  the  merry  friends  had  said  ^^good-by," 
when  at  twihght  Arthur  stood  beside  his 
mother  in  the  music  room  hstening  while 
she  sang  a  tender  httle  melody,  then  Dor- 
othy laid  her  hand  within  her  mother's 
warm  clasp,  and  there  was  a  quivering 
note  in  her  voice  as  she  said :  — 

'^  I  have  such  nice  times,  such  pleasant 
friends,  and  I  have  you,  dear  mamma;  but 
when  every  fine  time  is  ended,  one  thought 
keeps  coming  into  my  mind,  — '  It  was 
pleasant,  oh,  so  pleasant,  but  Nancy  was 
not  here.'  " 


CHAPTER  XII 

NANCY'S   LETTER 


r^^OR  the  first  few  days  after  Sue 
r^  had  posted  the  letter,  Nancy  had 
seemed  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
Dr.  Marston  had  been  delighted  with  his 
little  patient's  evident  improvement.  He 
wondered  what  had  cheered  her,  and 
thought  perhaps  it  was  the  flowers  which 
he  had  brought,  hoping  thus  to  brighten 
the  dreary  room. 

It  was  true  that  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
pinks  had  delighted  her,  and  she  had 
been  very  grateful  to  the  kind  friend  for 
bringing  them,  but  it  was  something 
sweeter  than  the  pinks  which  made  her 
dark  eyes  bright  with  a  soft,  happy  light. 

214 
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The  letter,  the  precious  letter,  had  gone 
on  its  way  to  Aunt  Charlotte,  and  now, 
any  day,  she  might  come. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Nancy  tried  to 
cheer  herself  by  thinking  that  each  day 
which  passed  brought  the  day  of  Aunt 
Charlotte's  coming  nearer. 

''  So  many  days  have  gone.  Sue,  that 
I  feel  almost  sure  she'll  come  to-day," 
she  said  one  morning,  but  Sue  saw  a 
little  anxious  look  in  her  face,  and  she 
knew  that  Nancy  was  trying  very  hard 
to  be  hopeful.  And  when  at  night  Sue 
crept  in  to  say  "  good  night,"  she  found 
Nancy  with  her  face  hidden  in  the  folds 
of  the  shabby  quilt,  and  knew  that  she 
was  crying. 

^^  Don't,  Nancy,  don't,"  she  whispered; 
''  p'raps  she'll  come  ter-morrer." 

"  iVnd  that's  what  I've  kept  thinking," 
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said  Nancy  between  her  sobs,  ^^  and  the 
'  to-morrows '  keep  commg,  but  dear  Aunt 
Charlotte  doesn't." 

After  many  weeks  of  longmg,  of  hop- 
mg,  and  of  crymg,  Nancy's  manner 
changed.  Her  cheeks  seemed  paler,  her 
eyes  dark  and  sad,  and  now  Dr.  Marston 
wondered  at  the  change. 

"  Are  they  unkmd  to  you,  Nancy  li  "  he 
ventured  to  ask  one  day. 

"  Oh,  no,  they  are  not  unkmd,"  she 
answered;  then,  with  an  odd  little  smile 
she  added :  — 

''  They're  not  much  of  anything,  now 
I  can't  dance." 

He  longed  to  question  her,  to  learn 
what  was  grieving  her,  bvit  Sue  was  in 
the  room,  and  the  doctor  did  not  know 
that  she  was  friendly  to  Nancy.  If  Sue 
should  tell  Steve  Ferris  that  he  was  curi- 
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ous,  Steve  might  decide  to  change  doc- 
tors. Dr.  Marston  was  interested  in 
Nancy,  and  earnestly  wished  to  attend 
her  until  she  had  fully  recovered. 

One  morning  Nancy  awoke  with  a  new 
idea  regarding  her  letter. 

"  Did  you  put  it  in  the  right  place  in 
the  big  post-office,  Sue '? "  she  asked. 

"  Sure,  I  did,"  Sue  answered.  ''  I 
watched  ter  see  where  all  the  men  was  er 
puttin'  their  letters,  'n'  I  put  your  letter 
in  the  very  same  place." 

^'  Then  why  doesn't  Aunt  Charlotte 
come  li  "  said  Nancy. 

Oh,  could  it  be  that  she  had  been  so 
long  away  that  Aunt  Charlotte  had  ceased 
to  love  her? 

The  thought  was  too  dreadful,  and  she 
bravely  tried  to  drive  it  from  her  mind. 
And  where  was  the  letter  all  this  long 
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time?      Why   did   no    answer    come    to 
Nancy  ? 

They  were  sorting  the  mail  in  the  great 
post-office,  and  soon  after  Sue  had 
dropped  Nancy's  letter  into  the  slip,  it 
lay  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  puzzled 
over  the  address.  The  scrawling  writing 
was  easy  to  read,  but  it  was  odd  to  see  a 
letter  directed  to  "  Aunt "  Charlotte 
Grayson. 

"  Funny  to  write  Aunt  instead  of  Mrs. 
or  Miss,"  he  thought,  and  then  he  noticed 
that  while  it  told  the  name  of  the  town,  it 
bore  no  name  of  the  State  in  which  it  was 
situated. 

"Little  Western  town,"  he  thought; 
"there  is  one  of  that  name,"  and  as  he 
was  rather  a  careless  clerk,  he  gave  no 
more  thought  to  the  matter,  but  dropped 
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the  letter  into  the  pouch  which  in  an  hour 
would  speed  on  its  way  to  the  West,  and 
thus  Nancy's  letter  went  many  miles  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

When  it  reached  the  post-office  in  the 
tiny  Western  town,  the  postmistress 
turned  it  over  and  over,  looking  at  the 
postmark  and  she,  too,  smiled  at  the 
''  Aunt "  Charlotte  so  clumsily  written. 

"  Must  be  some  youngster  wrote  that," 
she  said.  '^  There  ain't  a  body  in  this 
place  named  Grayson.  I  know  every  one 
that  calls  for  her  mail.  I  guess  I'll  send 
it  back  ter  the  city  an'  let  'em  try  again." 
She  kept  the  letter  some  days  until  she 
could  ask  if  any  new  family  named  Gray- 
son had  moved  into  the  little  town,  and 
then  she  sent  it  back  to  New  York,  after 
having  written  on  the  upper  left  corner  of 
the  envelope,  "  No  such  person  here." 
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When  it  again  lay  in  the  New  York 
office,  another  clerk  who  happened  to  take 
it  thought  that  a  small  Southern  town 
might  have  been  meant,  and  again  it  went 
forth ;  and  once  more,  after  some  delay, 
it  was  sent  back,  another  corner  telling 
that  no  Southerner  had  claimed  it. 

It  went  in  turn  to  two  other  places  of 
the  same  name,  being  each  time  delayed, 
and  each  time  sent  back.  It  was  sent  to 
still  another  town  called  "  Merridale," 
which,  Avhile  not  Merrivale,  might  have 
been  its  destination.  Then  back  once 
more  to  the  great  city  office,  and  it  was  a 
wonder  that  it  did  not  reach  the  dead-let- 
ter office,  but  each  person  into  whose 
hands  it  fell,  read  the  name,  '^  Aunt  Char- 
lotte Grayson,"  and  thinking  that  a  child 
must  have  written  it,  sent  it  back,  hoping 
that  thus  it  might  reach  the  one  for  whom 
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it  was  intended,  and  its  little  writer  be 
spared  the  disappointment  of  receiving  no 
answer. 

At  last,  after  long  delay,  and  much 
travelling,  it  reached  the  town  where 
Aunt  Charlotte  lived.  Its  yellow  envel- 
ope was  crumpled  and  soiled,  and  the 
many  postmarks  upon  it  told  what  a  Avay- 
farer  it  had  been. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon  when 
the  postman  stopped  at  the  cottage  and 
dropped  Nancy's  letter,  together  with 
three  others  into  the  little  mail-box  which 
hung  beside  the  cottage  door. 

Aunt  Charlotte,  after  the  pupils  had 
been  dismissed,  had  felt  unusually  lonely, 
and  although  she  had  busied  herself  with 
some  sewing  she  could  not  keep  her  mind 
upon  her  task. 

She  was  at  work  upon  an  apron,  and 
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after  a  few  moments  fomicl  that  she  was 
making  it  wrong  side  out.  Again  she 
basted  the  seams,  but  later  saw  that  she 
had  turned  the  hem   on  the  right   side. 

"  How  strangely  nervous  I  am !  "  she 
thought ;  and  laying  aside  her  sewing, 
she  crossed  the  room  to  the  window. 
The  sun  was  shining,  but  heavy  clouds 
were  rolling  across  the  sky,  and  their 
leaden  color  and  the  rising  wind  foretold 
a  heavy  shower. 

"  I  cannot  stay  here  alone,"  she  said, 
and,  taking  a  light  shawl,  she  hastened 
toward  the  stone  house,  and  as  she 
reached  the  door  the  great  raindrops 
plashed  upon  the  steps. 

Mrs.  Dainty  was  very  glad  of  her  com- 
pany. She  was  quite  alone  and  attempt- 
ing to  calm  Dorothy,  who  was  always 
timid    during    a   heavy   thunder    shower. 
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For  an  hour  the  rain  and  wind  prevailed, 
and  the  gardener  told  the  cook,  ''  It  ain't 
no  shower,  it's  a  reg'lar  tornader." 

Then  the  thunder  ceased,  but  the  sky 
remained  clouded,  and  what  had  been  a 
shower  settled  into   a  heavy  rain-storm. 

Mrs.  Dainty,  urging  that  it  was  a  dreary 
night,  begged  Mrs.  Grayson  to  stay  with 
her  and  return  to  the  cottage  in  the 
morning;  and  when  the  heavy  window 
draperies  shut  out  the  storm,  and  the 
lights  made  the  great  rooms  cheery, 
Dorothy  forgot  her  fear  and  romped  with 
Bijou,  while  Mrs.  Dainty  and  Aunt  Char- 
lotte watched  her  with  loving  admiration. 

The  sunshine  lay  upon  the  grass,  the 
flowers,  the  shrubbery,  and  only  the  wet 
foliage  told  of  the  shower  of  the  night 
before. 
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Aunt  Charlotte  hastened  np  the  gravel 
walk,  and  had  placed  the  key  in  the  lock, 
when,  before  openmg  the  cottage  door, 
she  paused  to  see  if  any  letter  had  arrived. 

Yes,  there  were  four,  and  as  she  en- 
tered the  pleasant  sitting  room  she  laid 
them  upon  the  table.  She  folded  the 
apron,  upon  which  she  had  been  working 
when  the  shower  had  startled  her,  and 
watered  the  plants  which  stood  upon  the 
table.  She  would  not  have  waited  to  do 
all  these  things  if  she  had  known  of  one 
letter  wliich  was  waiting  to  be  read. 
Then  she  took  the  letters  from  the  table, 
and  the  yellow  envelope  attracted  her 
attention. 

^^To  Aunt  Charlotte  Grayson." 

What  strange  writing  !  Who  had  ad- 
dressed her  by  the  little  endearing  name 
which   Nancy   had    first    learned?       She 
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glanced  at  the  many  postmarks ;  then 
she  opened  it. 

7j^/\^  /?  ufsiTCttAK^orre 

it  commenced.  The  letters  swam  before 
her  eyes.  She  caught  at  the  table  for 
support,  and  for  a  moment  her  eyes 
closed.  Gathering  all  her  strength,  she 
looked  again  at  the  little  piece  of  paper 
which  had  dropped  from  her  hand  to  the 
table,  and  which  read  :  — 

2" J>o  So  w/fNTfo  cu/^    JioA/ifp  ^ou. 

U/vKL£<STe\/ Stole  MB.   I  oAnY 

PA^S  3uT  rar  M/IK  f^^,    IMtW 

I  CuD  J>/{/Vs    ivt  uB^ND  To.B'^T 

I(rES   I   MUJ   Be  ^/X  ^J)^  CUM 

Qu/^   Jo    GtTMi:.    lA^So 
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Weakness  stole  over  Aunt  Charlotte. 
Joy  at  hearing  from  Nancy,  fear  for  her 
safety  when,  by  the  date  npon  the  post- 
marks, she  saw  how  long  the  letter  had 
been  delayed,  made  her  tremble  so  that 
it  cost  an  effort  for  her  to  reach  the 
window  from  which  she  could  see  John, 
the  gardener,  at  work  upon  the  la.wn. 

The  man  heard  her  cry,  and  dropping 
the  handle  of  the  mower,  hurried  toward 
her  with  an  anxious  face. 

''  Phat  kin  Oi  do  fer  yez,  mum  ? "  he 
asked.  "  Sure,  yez  mus'  be  sick  ter 
shpake  so  quare  loike." 

''  Go  back  to  the  house  and  tell  Mrs. 
Dainty  that  I  must  see  her  at  once.  At 
once,  John ;  tell  her  that  I  would  come 
to  her,  but  I  cannot."  And  even  as  she 
spoke,  she  sank  upon  a  low  seat  near 
the  window. 
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John  hurried  av/ay,  filled  with  the 
thought  that  Mrs.  Grayson  was  ill,  and 
well  did  he  do  his  errand. 

Thoroughly  frightened,  Mrs.  Dainty 
hastened  to  the  cottage ;  and  very  ill 
Aunt  Charlotte  looked  as  she  sat  by  the 
window,  the  little  note  in  her  hand,  and 
her  gentle  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Mutely 
she  offered  the  note  to  Mrs.  Dainty,  who, 
when  she  had  read  it,  was  almost  as 
much  overcome  as  Aunt  Charlotte  had 
been.  Tenderly  she  read  the  printed 
note ;  then,  taking  Mrs.  Grayson's  hands, 
she  said:  — 

"  Come,  dear  friend,  this  is  what  we 
have  been  waiting  for,  for  news  of 
Nancy,  although  we  little  dreamed  that 
we  should  hear  directly  from  her.  Cheer 
up !  It  cannot  be  too  late  to  find  her, 
although  her  little  note  has  been  delayed. 
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If,  when  she  wrote,  she  was  with  her 
uncle,  she  must  be  with  him  now,  if — " 
she  paused,  and  only  too  well  Aunt 
Charlotte  knew  of  what  she  was 
thinking. 

Nancy  had  been  ill  when  she  had 
printed  the  note.  Was  she  living  now  1 
Was  it  true  that  they  would  find  her? 
Would  they  yet  bring  her  home? 

One  bright,  sunny  morning  a  carriage 
rolled  down  the  dingy  street  on  which 
Steve  Ferris  lived,  and  the  driver  alighted 
and  opened  the  carriage  door.  He  had 
wondered  why  two  such  fine  ladies 
should  care  to  be  making  a  morning  call 
at  such  a  shabby  dwelling. 

"  This  is  the  number,  mum,"  he  said, 
touching  his  hat,  ^^an'  will  I  be  waitin'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  are  to  wait  for  us  until  vre 
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come  out.  I'll  pay  you  well  for  your 
time." 

It  Avas  Mrs.  Dainty  who  had  spoken; 
and,  followed  by  Mrs.  Grayson,  she  as- 
cended the  steps.  Twice  she  rang,  and 
at  last  she  plainly  heard  some  one  de- 
scending the  stairs.  The  door  Avas 
opened,  and  Sue  stared  m  amazement  at 
the  two  ladies. 

^^Does  Mr.  Ferris  live  hereT'  Mrs. 
Dainty  asked. 

"  Steve  Ferris  does.  He  ain't  never 
called  mister,"  said  Sue. 

"  We  will  come  in.  We  wish  to  see 
him."  The  gentle  voice  was  command- 
ing, but  the  girl  hesitated. 

"  He  'n'  Mis'  Ferris  has  gone  out,  but 
they'll  be  back  soon,  I  guess,"  said  Sue, 
but  she  did  not  step  back  to  let  them 
enter. 
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"  Is  Nancy  —  Nancy  Ferris  here  ?  " 
Mrs.  Dainty's  voice  trembled. 

''  Yes,  ma'am,  she's  here  ;  "  then  a  light 
flashed  in  Sue's  eyes. 

''  Be  ye  her  aunt  li "  she  asked. 

"  This  lady  is  her  Aunt  Charlotte,  and 
I  am  Nancy's  friend,  and  we  must  see 
her  at  once." 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad  ye're  come.  I  sent  the 
letter  fer  her,  'n'  she's  jest  er  pinin'  'cause 
it  ain't  brought  ye. 

"  Come  in,  but  don't  ye  tell  Steve  I 
helped  her,  fer  I  do'  know  what  he'd  do 
ter  me.  He's  likely  ter  be  back  any 
minute." 

''  We  vrill  keep  your  secret,"  said  Aunt 
Charlotte,  '^you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

Sue  led  the  way  up  the  stairway,  and 
as  she  reached  the  door,  she  lifted  a 
warning  finger. 
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*^  I'd  best  go  in  an'  jist  tell  her  some 
one  is  comin',"  she  said,  "  I  won't  say 
who." 

Cautiously  she  opened  the  door,  and, 
with  her  hand  upon  the  latch,  she  said :  — 

''  They's  some  folks  come  ter  see  ye, 
Nancy." 

The  two  who  waited  in  the  hall  heard 
the  answer. 

''  To  see  me ! "  the  tone  bespoke  sur- 
prise. Then  with  sudden  eagerness  she 
cried :  — 

''  Oh,  is  it  Aunt  Charlotte  ?     Is  it  ?" 

They  could  wait  no  longer.  As  Sue 
opened  the  door  they  entered,  and  the  girl 
was  surprised  that  Nancy  did  not  scream, 
or  faint,  so  long  had  she  been  waiting,  un- 
til it  seemed  in  vain. 

Aunt  Charlotte  hurried  toward  the 
bed,  and  Nancy  was  enfolded  in  her  arms. 
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Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Nancy  softly 
whispered :  — 

*^  You've  come,  oh,  you  have  come," 
and  lay  for  a  few  moments  quite  still,  her 
eyes  looking  into  Aunt  Charlotte's  with  a 
world  of  love  and  tenderness. 

A  moment  after,  she  held  her  small 
hand  toward  Mrs.  Dainty :  — 

''  You,  too,"  she  whispered,  ^'  you  are 
both  so  dear." 

Closely  her  fingers  clasped  about  Mrs. 
Dainty's  hand,  then  again  she  spoke. 

"  Where  is  Dorothy  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Safe  at  home,  and  very  eager  to  see 
you,  Nancy,"  Mrs.  Dainty  answered. 
"  She  wished  to  come  with  us,  but  she 
promised  to  be  very  patient  if  we  were 
surely  to  take  you  home  with  us." 

"  And  that  is  just  what  we  are  going  to 
do,  dear,"  Aunt  Charlotte  added. 
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A  firm  tread  sounded  in  tlie  hall,  and 
Dr.  Marston  entered. 

"  Here's  the  doctor,"  Sue  announced. 
Slie  marvelled  that  Nancy  seemed  so 
quietly  happy,  when  almost  any  one  would 
have  been  wildly  excited. 

Dr.  Marston  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and 
when  Mrs.  Dainty  had  explained  their 
presence,  he  turned  to  Nancy,  saying :  — 

"  Well,  little  girl,  this  is  good  news  in- 
deed. I  think  this  will  do  more  good 
than  medicine ;  but  Avhy  did  you  not  tell 
me  of  these  good  friends  that  I  might 
have  helped  you  to  find  them  ?  " 

^^Oh,  I  didn't  dare  —  " 

The  slamming  of  the  street  door  made 
Nancy  start,  and  she  clung  to  Aunt 
Charlotte's  hand  as  the  heavy  foot- 
steps ascended  the  stairs.  The  door 
was     pushed     open,     and     Steve    Ferris 
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entered,  staring  at  the  two  strangers  be- 
side Nancy's  bed. 

Mrs.  Dainty  arose  and  approached  him. 

''  You  are  Mr.  Ferris  ?  "  she  asked. 

Steve  nodded  assent. 

''  I  am  Mrs.  Dainty/'  she  continued, 
"  and  I  have  come  to  take  Nancy  back 
to  the  home  from  which  you  took  her." 

The  slender  woman  looked  very  brave 
as  she  faced  the  rough,  uncouth  man. 
She  had  supposed  that  he  would  be  angry, 
and  was  surprised  at  his  answer. 

"  So  ye've  come  fer  Nancy,  hev  ye  li 
Wal,  I  do'  know's  I  keer.  While  she  could 
earn  by  dancin',  that  was  one  thing ;  but 
this  'ere  doctor  told  me  yisterday  that  she 
wa'n't  gittin'  well  as  fast  as  she  orter,  an' 
he  didn't  reely  think  she'd  better  dance  at 
all.  I  can't  'ford  ter  keep  her  ef  she  ain't 
goin'  ter  earn.    We're  goin'  ter  move  next 
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week,  so  ye  kin  take  Nancy  as  soon's  ye 
want  ter." 

He  slouched  toward  the  door,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when  he  turned 
and  agam  addressed  Mrs.  Damty. 

"  Be  ye  gom'  ter  take  her  ter-day  ? " 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  she  can  be  made  ready 
for  the  journey,"  Mrs.  Damty  replied,  her 
face  showing  her  disdain.  Steve  Ferris 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
looking  at  Nancy  he  said :  — 

"  Wal,  since  ye're  goin'  I'll  say  '  good- 
by,'  Nancy.  I  hope  ye  don't  hev  no 
hard   feelin's.       I    done    all    I    could   fer 

ye." 

Nancy  turned  her  face  toward  Aunt 
Charlotte  as  she  whispered  :  — 

*'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  going  home 
with  you." 
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Steve  left  the  room,  going  noisily  down 
the  stairs.  Why  should  he  remain  ]  He 
had,  for  a  lon^^  time,  considered  Nancy 
a  burden,  and  now  these  people  were  to 
take  her  off  his  hands. 

Dr.  Marston  promised  to  come  to 
Nancy  once  a  week,  until  she  had  fully 
recovered,  although  he  thought  that  she 
would  soon  be  well,  now  that  she  was 
to  be  with  those  who  loved  her. 

Their  plans  were  soon  made.  Steve 
Ferris  had  shown  that  he  did  not  care 
how  soon  Nancy  left  his  home,  so  the 
little  girl  was  dressed,  and  wrapped  in 
a  long  cloak  which  Mrs.  Dainty  had 
brought,  Dr.  Marston  taking  her  in  his 
arms,  just  as  on  that  night,  so  long  ago, 
he  had  carried  her  from  the  theatre. 

Mrs.  Dainty  placed  a  little  well-filled 
purse  in  the  hand  of  Sue,  who  was  cry- 
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ing  bitterly  at  tlie  thought  of  parting 
from  Nancy,  and  also  because  Steve  Fer- 
ris had  just  told  her  that  she  must  find 
a  new  place,  as  he  should  no  longer 
need  her. 

''  You  have  been  a  friend  to  our  Nancy, 
and  my  little  gift  is  a  slight  recognition 
of  your  kindness  to  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Dainty. 

"  And  now,  my  girl,"  said  Dr.  Marston, 
"  you'll  not  be  long  out  of  a  place.  I 
like  your  faithfulness,  and  if  you  will 
trust  me  when  I  say  that  my  home  is  a 
pleasant  one,  and  will  come  to  this,  my 
home  address,  you  shall  be  given  a  place 
as  second  girl,  where  I  can  promise  that 
you  shall  be  kindly  treated." 

Sue's  delight  was  boundless.  She  liked 
the  doctor,  and  had  long  ago  learned 
that  he  possessed  a  kind  heart. 
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''I'll  be  there  bright  V  early,"  she 
said,  reading  the  address  on  the  little 
card,  "  'n'  I'll  work  fer  ye  reel  faithful." 

''  I  know  that  you  will,"  he  said. 

Then  together  they  went  down  the 
stairs  and  out  to  the  carriage,  and  Nancy 
looked  with  brilliant  eyes  from  one  dear 
face  to  the  other,  too  happy  to  talk, 
while  they  were  being  rapidly  whirled 
through  the  city  streets  to  the  hotel 
where  Mrs.  Dainty  and  Aunt  Charlotte 
were  staying. 

Nancy  was  happy,  oh,  so  happy,  in  the 
thoup-ht  that  she  was  with  those  who 
loved  her,  and  that  soon  she  should  see 
the  dearly  loved  home. 

Dorothy  was  eagerly  waiting  for  Nancy 
to  arrive,  arranging  and  rearranging  all 
the  gifts  which  she  had  been  keeping  for 
her. 
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Of  their  liappy  meeting,  and  of  the 
dehghtful  summer  which  followed  Nancy's 
retm^n,  one  may  read  in 

"Dorothy  Dainty  at  the  Shore." 


LITTLE  BETTY  BLEW 

Her  Strange    Experiences   and   Adventures 
in  Indian  Land 

BY   ANNIE   M.  BARNES 


Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill     i2mo     Cloth  with  gold  and 
colors     300  pages     Price  $1,25 


^O 


NE  of  the  very  best  books  with 
which  to  satisfy  a  young  reader's 
natural  desire  for  an  "  Indian  story  " 
is  this  one  of  little  Betty  Blew  and 
what  she  saw  and  experienced  when 
her  family  removed  from  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  two  hundred  years  ago,  to 
their  home  on  the  Ashley  River  above 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Although 
Betty  is  but  a  small  maid  she  is  so 
wise  and  true  that  she  charms  all,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  characters  who 
will  interest  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and 
old  as  well  as  young. 
There  are  many  Indians  who  figure  most  importantly  in  many 
exciting  scenes,  but  the  book,  though  a  splendid  "  Indian  story," 
is  far  more  than  that.  It  is  an  unusually  entertaining  tale  of  the 
making  of  a  portion  of  our  country,  with  plenty  of  information 
as  well  as  incident  to  commend  it,  and  the  account  of  a  delight- 
ful family  life  in  the  brave  old  times.  It  is  good  to  notice  that 
this  story  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  colonial  series,  which  will  surely 
be  a  favorite  with  children  and  their  parents.  Mr.  Merrill's 
illustrations  are  of  unusual  excellence,  even  for  that  gifted  artist, 
and  the  bindincr  is  rich  and  beautiful. 


ANNIE  M.BARNES 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  publishers 
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Hortense— A  Difficult  Child 

By  EDNA  A.  FOSTER 

Editor  Children's  Page  "  Youth's  Companion  " 


Illustrated  by  HARY  AVER       12mo       Cloth       Price,  $1.00 


"  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  uncommon  little  girl.  She  is 
thoroughly  natural,  and  the  situations  in 
which  she  is  placed  are  seldom  strained. 
She  has  no  mother,  and  circumstances 
place  her  in  the  care  of  an  older  girl  who 
also  has  no  mother.  How  one  child  may 
be  trained  while  another  may  be  only  taught, 
is  made  very  clear.  It  is  an  attractive  little 
story  quite  worth  the  reading." — The  Uni- 
versalist  Leader^  Bosto7i. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  girls  from  eight  to 
eighteen  will  read  with  interest  and  which 
careful  guardians  and  mothers  will  be  glad  to  have  them  read." — Tif?ies, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

"  We  would  strongly  advise  all  mothers  of  growing  boys  and  girls  to 
hasten  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  delightful  book  for  the  home  library  — 
and,  above  all,  to  make  a  point  of  reading  it  carefully  themselves  before 
turning  it  over  to  the  juveniles," — Designer,  New  York,  N.  V. 

"  It  is  a  truthful  and  discerning  study  of  a  gifted  child,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  have  childen  under  their  care.  It  is  probably  the 
best  new  girl's  book  of  the  year." — Spri^igfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

"  The  book  is  excellent,  whether  viewed  as  a  story  for  the  children, 
or  as  a  suggestive  study  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  education 
of  children." — Zion''s  Herald,  Boston. 

"  The  story  may  be  commended  as  first-rate  in  construction,  and 
with  a  happy  style  of  teaching  moral  lessons." — Chicago  Journal. 

For  sale  hy  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 
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Winifred's   Neighbors 

By  NINA   RHOADES 

Author  of  ''  Only  Dollie  "  and  "  The  Little 
Girl  Next  Door  "    Illustrated  by  Bertha 
G.  Davidson        Large     i2mo       Cloth 
$i.oo 
"  'T^HE  Little  Girl  Next  Door  "  has  been 
X  niore  persistently  re-ordered  than  al- 
most any  other  children's  book  of  last  sea- 
son, and  Miss  Rhoades's  new  story  deserves 
equal  popularity.     Little  Winifred's  efforts 
to  find  some  children  of  whom  she  reads  in 
a  book  lead  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  same  name,  and  this  acquaintance 
proves  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Wini- 
fred's own   family.     Through    it  all  she  is 
just  such  a  little  girl  as  other  girls  ought  to 
know,  and  the  story  will  hold  the  interest 
of  all  aees. 


The  Little  Girl  Next  Door 

By  NINA   RHOADES 

Author  of  ''Only  Dollie"  Illustrated 
by  Bertha  G.  Davidson  Large  i2mo 
Cloth    ^i.oo 

A  DELIGHTFUL  story  of  true  and  gen- 
uine friendship  between  an  impulsive 
little  girl  in  a  fine  New  York  home  and  a 
little  blind  girl  in  an  apartment  next  door. 
The  little  girl's  determination  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance,  begun  out  of  the  window 
during  a  rainy  day,  triumphs  over  the  bar- 
riers of  caste,  and  the  little  blind  girl  proves 
to  be  in  every  way  a  worthy  companion. 
Later  a  mystery  of  birth  is  cleared  up,  and 
the  little  blind  girl  proves  to  be  of  gentle 
birth  as  v/ell  as  of  gentle  manners. 


Only  Dollie 


By  NINA   RHOADES 
Square  i2mo     Cloth     Illustrated  by  Bertha  Davidson     $i.oo 

THIS  is  a  brightly  written  story  of  a  girl  of  twelve,  who  when  the 
mystery  of  her  birth  is  solved,  like  Cinderella,  passes  from  drudgery 
to  better  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  strained  or  unnatural  at  any 
point.  All  descriptions  or  portrayals  of  character  are  life-like,  and  the 
book  has  an  indescribable  appealing  quality  which  wins  sympathy  and 
secures  success. 
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The  Children  On  The  Top  Floor 

By  NINA  RHOADES 

Author  of  "Only  Dollie,"  "  Little  Girl  Next  Door,"  "  Winifred's  Neighbors" 

Illustrated  by  Bertha  G.  Davidson     Large  IZmo    Cloth    300  pages    $1.00 

Little  Winifred  Hamilton,  the  child  heroine 
of  this  book,  lives  in  the  second  of  the 
four  stories  of  a  New  York  apartment-house.- 
On  the  top  floor  are  two  very  interesting 
children  —  Betty,  a  little  older  than  Winifred, 
who  is  ten,  and  Jack,  a  brave  little  cripple, 
who  is  a  year  younger.  The  widowed  mother; 
proud  and  distant  until  won  over  by  the 
kindness  of  good  friends,  shows  unmistakably 
that  something  very  different  from  poverty 
and  loneliness  has  been  familiar  to  her,  which 
fact  is  also  very  evident  from  the  character 
and  breeding  of  her  children.  In  the  end 
com.es  a  glad  reunion,  and  good  fortune  for 
crippled  Jack,  and  Winifred's  kind  little  heart 
has  indirectly  caused  great  happiness  to  many  others.  This  is  the  strongest 
«tory  Miss  Rhoades  has  yet  given  us,  excellent  as  have  been  her  others. 


ONLY  DOLLIE 


By  NINA  RHOADES 

Author  of  "  The  Little  Girl  Next  Door,"  "  Winifred's  Neighbors,' 
''The  Children  On  The  Top  Floor" 

New  Cover  Design         lilustrated  Square  12mo  Cloth 

This  is  a  brightly  written  story  of  a  girl  of 
twelve,  who,  when  the  mystery  of  her  birth  is 
solved,  like  Cinderella,  passes  from  drudgery  to 
better  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  strained 
or  unnatural  at  any  point.  All  descriptions  or 
portrayals  of  character  are  life-like,  and  the 
book  has  an  indescribable  appealing  quality 
which  wins  sympathy  and  secures  success. 

"  It 's  delightful  reading  at  all  times  " — Cedar  Rapids 
{la.)  Republican. 

"  The  author  has  written  with  admirable  restraint,  and 
has  exhibited  in  her  character-drawing  a  keen  observance 
of  real  life." — Philadelphia  Press. 

"  It  is  well  written,  the  story  runs  smoothly,  the  idea 
is  good,  and  it  is  handled  with  ability." — Chicago  J oiinial. 


$1.00 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  setit  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 
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THE    FROLICSOME    FOUR 

By  EDITH  L.  and  ARIADNE  GILBERT 


Illustrated  by  JOSEPHINE   BRUCE      Large  12mo      Price  $1.00 


The  jtory  of  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters  who  are  as  noble  in  character  as 
they  are  enthusiastic  in  play.  The  au- 
thors have  drawn  wholesome  child-life 
with  remarkable  effect,  and  this  book 
will  win  a  conspicuous  place  for  that 
reason.  Everyone  will  be  interested 
in  the  fine  scholarship  of  Larry,  the 
jolly  spirits  of  Gwen,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  little  Polly.  And  when  finally 
Billy,  well-meaning  and  awkward  Billy,  actually  wins  a  prize 
in  a  most  unexpected  way,  the  charm  of  the  story  is  complete. 
Miss  Bruce  has  well  caught  the  spirit  of  the  story  in  her 
illustrations,  and  with  its  merry-looking  cover,  large,  clear 
print,  good  paper  and  broad  margins,  this  is  exactly  the  book 
to  choose  for  young  boys  and  girls. 

"  The  authors  have  woven  a  clever  juvenile  tale,  portraying  child-life  with  that 
truth  that  will  appeal  to  the  young  reader."  —  Providence  News. 

"  The  story  is  happily  told,  and  presents  a  pretty  picture  of  vigorous  and 
wholesome  American  child-life."  — Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

"  The  story  is  a  charming  one,  and  the  whole  '  get  up  '  of  the  book  suits  the 
contents,"  —  Episcopal  Recorder.,  Philadelphia. 

"  The  adventures  of  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  are  happily  told.  They  are 
funny,  patlietic,  and  always  lead  the  child  reader  or  hearer  to  think  of  the  real 
happiness  of  the  dutiful  and  unselfish  traits  of  character."— iV,?w  Yor^  Observer. 

"  The  book  is  natural  and  wholesome,  and  its  attractive  appearance  in  pic- 
tures and  type  will  make  it  a  favorite  with  children."  —  Portland  Express. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 
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SOPHIE    MAY'S    •'  LITTLE-FOLKS "    BOOKS 


LITl'LE  PRUDY 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  a  word  about  a  book  for  chil- 
dren, perfect  of  its  kind,  —  I  mean  *  Little  Prudj.'  It  seems  to 
me  the  j,a-catest  book  of  the  season  for  children.  The  authoress 
has  a  g-enius  for  story -telling.  Prudy's  letter  to  Mr.  'Gustus 
Somebody  must  be  genuine  ;  if  an  invention,  it  shows  a  genius 
akin  to  that  of  the  great  masters.  It  is  a  positive  kindness  to 
the  little  ones  to  remind  their  parents  that  there  is  such  a  book 
as  *  Little  Pi-udy.' "  —  Springfield  Republican, 


LITTLE  PRUDY'S  SISTER  SUSIE 

"Every  little  girl  and  boy  who  has  made  the  acquaintance 
of  that  funny  *  Little  Prudy '  will  be  eager  to  read  this  book,  in 
which  she  figures  quite  as  largely  as  her  bigger  sister,  though 
the  joys  and  troubles  of  poor  Susie  make  a  very  interesting 
story."  —  Portland  Transcript. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  cunning,  natural,  and  witty  little 
books  we  ever  read."  —  Hartford  Press. 


LITTLE  PRUDY'S  CAPTAIN  HORACE 

**  These  are  such  as  none  but  Sophie  May  ran  write,  and  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  two  more  choice  and  beautiful 
■volumes  — '  Susie '  for  girls  and  *  Horace '  for  boys.  They  are 
not  only  amusing  and  wonderfully  entertaining,  but  teach 
most  effective  lessons  of  patience,  kindness,  and  truthfulness. 
Our  readers  will  find  a  good  deal  in  them  about  Pi-udy,  for  so 
many  things  are  always  happening  to  her  that  the  author  finds 
3t  impossible  to  keep  her  out." 


SOPHIE    MAY'S    "LITTLE-FOLKS"     BOOKS 

LITTLE  PRUDY'S  STORY  BOOK 

"  This  stoiy  book  is  a  great  fiivorite  with  the  little  folks,  for 
ft  contains  just  such  stories  as  they  like  to  hear  their  aunt  and 
older  sister  tell ;  and  learn  them  by  heart  and  tell  them  over  to 
one  another  as  they  set  out  the  best  infant  tea-set,  or  piece  a 
baby  quilt,  or  dress  dolls,  or  roll  marbles.  A  book  to  put  on 
the  book-shelf  in  the  play-room  where  *  Susie '  and  *  Prudy,* 

*  Captain  Horace,'   *  Cousin   Grace,'  and  all  the  rest  of  the 

*  Little  Prudy  '  folks  are  kept."  —  Vermont  Record. 


LITTLE  PRUDY^S  COUSIN  GRACE 

"  An  exquisite  picture  of  little-girl  life  at  school  and  at  home, 
and  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  a  secret  society  which 
originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Grace,  passed  some  comical 
resolutions  at  first,  but  was  finally  converted  into  a  Soldiers* 
Aid  Society.  Full  of  life,  and  fire,  and  good  advice  ;  the  latter 
sugar-coated,  of  course,  to  suit  the  taste  of  little  folks."  — 
Press.  

LITTLE  PRUDY'S  DOTTY  DIMPLE 

"Dotty  Dimple  is  the  plague  of  Prudy's  life,  and  yet  she 
bves  her  dearly.  Both  are  rare  articles  in  juvenile  literature, 
as  real  as  Eva  and  Topsy  of  '  Uncle  Tom  '  fame.  Witty  and 
wise,  full  of  sport  and  study,  sometimes  mixing  the  two  in  a 
confusing  way,  they  run  bubbling  through  many  volumes,  and 
make  everybody  wish  they  could  never  grow  up  or  change, 
tiiey  are  so  bright  and  cute." 


SOPHIE    MAY'S    "LITTLE-FOLKS"    BOCKS 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  HER  GRANDMOTHER^S 

"  Sophie  May's  excellent  pen  has  perhaps  never  written 
anything  more  pleasing  to  children,  especially  little  girls,  than 
*  Dotty  Dimple.'  If  the  little  reader  follows  Dotty  through 
these  dozen  chapters  —  from  her  visit  to  her  grandmother  to 
the  swing  under  the  trees  —  he  or  she  will  say :  *  It  has  been  a 
treat  to  read  about  Dotty  Dimple,  she's  so  cunning.'  "  —  Herald 
of  Gospel  Liberty. 


DOTTY  DIMPLE  OUT  WEST 

"  Dotty's  trip  was  jolly.  In  the  cars,  where  she  saw  so  many 
people  that  she  thought  there'd  be  nobody  left  in  any  of  the 
nouses,  she  offers  to  hold  somebody's  baby,  and  when  it  begins 
to  cry  she  stuifs  pop-corn  into  its  mouth,  nearly  choking  it  to 
death.  Afterwards,  in  pulling  a  man's  hair,  she  is  horrified  at 
seeing  his  wig  come  off,  and  gasps  out,  *  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  I 
didn't  know  your  hair  was  so  tender ! '  Altogether,  she  is  the 
cunningest  chick  that  ever  lived,"  —  Oxford  Press., 


DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  HOME 

<«  This  little  book  is  as  full  of  spice  as  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  well  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  the  very  cleverest 
of  all  writers  of  this  species  of  children's  books.  Were  there 
any  doubt  on  this  point,  the  matter  might  be  easfly  tested  by 
inquiry  in  half  the  households  in  the  city,  where  the  book  is 
being  revelled  over."  —  Boston  Home  Journal. 


